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BILBRBALTVURB, 
TO THE YEAR 1845. 

Hail to thee, fair new year! thou comest like a bride, ' 
With the breath of Spring around thee, while flowers bloom by thy side, 
The gay birds sing above thy head—the bee sails humming by; 
While the murm’ring waters whisper soft their grateful melody. 
The golden sun, with burnished light, looks down on all and smiles, 
Aud the deep blue vault of Heaven laughs with gladness at thy wiles : 
For thou comest with thy fairy os brow of open mirth— 
Young year! thou shedd’st a joyful hope around our board and hearth. 


I bid thee welcome, fair young year! and with my welcome blends 

An earnest prayer, that thou wilt shower thy blessings o’er my friends ; 
Whate’er their fate in this wide world, in cot or gilded hall, 

Sweet year! look down on them with love, and bless and guide them ail. 
I pray thy winds may gently waft the good ship o’er the main, 

That brings the loved ones of our hearts back to their homes again : 

O swiftly, swiftly bear them on to England’s peaceful shore— 

To the anxious hearts that fondly yearn to welcome them once more. 


I greet thee, year! and from thy smiles an omen good I bring, 
That tells of blithe and kappy hours, of sunshine and of spring ; 
Thou wilt atone for heavy cares, that hov’ring o’er my head 
Have left a deep and serious shale, although those griefs are fled. 
Bright hopes the last year called to life, are withered now and gone, 
Yet thy sweet voice gently whispers— Mortal, still hope on.’ 
And thus, though youth’s gay dreams are past, a trusting heart I bear, 
Which greets thee from its inmost core, thou fair and glad young year! 
CAROLINE. 
——=—— 
PASSAGES IN THE LIVES OF THE CELEBRATED 
STATESMEN OF EUROPE. 
Continued from Albion of last week. 
HIS EXCELLENCY COMTE DE SAINT-AULAIRE. 
There is, perhaps, not a more unquestionable test of the superiority of a 


M. de Sainte-Aulaire arrived in the capital of Roman Catholic Christianity. 
In other days his strong feelings as a member of that church would naturally 
have explained his nomination, and might have secured him immediate 
favour with the Pope; but the French government had just struck a blow 
the most startling that the king of 1830 has ever ventured upon. By taking 
possession of Ancona, he had thrown down the gauntlet of defiance, not to 
ihe Pope alone, but to the great powers of Europe. One may easily imagine 
the position of M. de Sainte-Aulaire, with respect to his great diplomatic 
colleagues, particularly the Austrian ambassador, who was backed by an 
army that had entered Romagna to maintain the authority of the Pope, 
against the revolted liberal lieges. M. de Saiute-Aulaire’s dignified urbanity 
softened the intercourse with kis colleagues, aud, by his fascinating manner 
and love of ancient art and literature, he managed to gain the affections of 
the literati and numberless travellers of distinction who habitually crowd 
into Rome. His palazzo became the centre of social amusement, where 
all of his political autagonists‘were ultimately disarmed by the voice of 
society. P P 

Having succeeded in Rome, the French government, in great distress for 
un ambassador to Vienna, where all the French of 1830 were naturally placed 
under the ban of the emperor and of public opinion,—the French govern- 
ment, we repeat, hastened to send thither our mercurial diplomatist. The 
prospects were anything but encouraging to the new ambassador. Marechal 
Maison, his predecessor, had been obliged to live in his palace in a sort of 
political quarantine—the society of Vienna recoiling from intercourse with 
him, as people did from that of lepers in the middle ages. M. de Sainte- 
\ulaire ssontaslly changed this state of things, although not without immense 
difficulty. M. de Metternich, independently of his eagle spirit, is the most 
polished man of Europe, and a great amateur as well as adept in the propos 
pour rire and the esprit de société. This congeniality of character soon re- 
conciled the new ambassador and the great statesman. The handsome and 
accomplished Princess de Metternich—who rules the political as well as the 
fashionable circles iu Vienna—headlong and self-willed in her Gpinions, as 
most ladies are, particularly wheu they are pre-eminent in wit and beauty, 
was perhaps far from treating the ambassador with all the courtesy to which 
his rank was entitled; but, versed in the art of society, the French diplo- 
matist understood thoroughly the advantage yielded by the doutades of a 
pretty woinan, and of the principle on which we claim a salute on the 
| strength of a blow from a fair hand. ‘Thus was the princess disarmed and 





man’s intellect, than the power of abstracting himself from the influence of caught in her own coils, and thus M. de Sainte-Aulaire assumed the ascend 


political passion, dismissing the thoughts of disappointed ambition, and 
yielding himself up to the purer and lottier impulses of literature. Of this 


| ancy of a victim of unjust persecution. 
Thauks to the exertions of our diplomatist, his post at Vienna in 1841 be- 


M. de Sainte-Aulaire offers a remarkable instance. He availed himself of | ©#™e such as any man of suflicient rank, — talents, and adequate 


the temporary loss of place, and of the intervals between the headlong con- 
tests in the senate, to prepare the history of the Fronde, a work requiring 
an immensity of research. An opinion was generally entertained, that to 
write a serious record of those times, already illustrated by such numerous 
and exquisite contemporary memoirs, was exposing himself infallibly to a 
wretched failure. The conflicts of those days were attributed to the most 
hap-hazard and frivolous causes; and when the subject was mooted, the 
superticial observers would illustrate the assertion by remarking, how the 
great leader, the Duke of Beaufort, entered into the conflict from his 


romantic and platonic passion for the Duchesse de Montbazon, whom he | 


loved spiritually—the tip of whose finger he had never ventured to touch— 
and who threw him into absolute despair when she ate meat on a Friday. 
And that the Duke de la Rochefoucauld, the greatest moralist of his times, 
was guided ix his political career by a very opposite feeling for the beautiful 
Duchesse de Longueville, as he himself lias recorded in verse, 

Pour mériter son coeur, pour plaire i ses beaux yeux, 

Jai fait la guerre au Roi, je leurais faites aux dieux. 
To show still further the opinion entertained of the task our historian had 
ventured upon, we need but record the opinion of a writer of grave and 
exalted judgment, who says, ‘ La Fronde’ is only a miserable parody of the 
League; its leaders more or less interesting, by their wit and valour, merit 
to be branded with infamy—as factious men, without a thought fur the 
common weal. Womeu ot gallantry, youthful libertines of rauk, imbecile 
magistrates set in motion by a bollow-hearted priest, such are the actors in 
this farce, which « little bloodshed cannot ennoble, and which cannot, 
without a paradox, be connected with the principles which prepared the 
revolution of 1769.’ 

Monsieur de Sainte-Aulaire’s ‘ Histoire de la Fronde’ produced at once a 
revolution in these opinions. Maintaining constantly the sequence of cause 
and effect, not dictating, but teaching by facts, in a narrative remarkable for 
its conciseness and simplicity, he rivets the attention of the grateful reader. 
Here and there he may relate a passage of history with the sprightly graphic 
spirit with which one of his ancestors would have canaiel an anecdote at 
the table of Madame du Maine, or at a petit souper of the Regent. The 
puritanic hypercritic is alarmed—but the historian las not lost the concate- 
nation of facts and the philosophical thread of history—and presently he 
will sum up his award more pithily and more wisely than anotier historian 
who gravely drags along the bombastic lumber of his sentences. M. de 
Sainte-Aulaire brings into light, from amidst the great political triflers,austcre 
men like Mathien Mole, never surpassed in the qualities that make the hero 
and the statesman. He reveals parliamentary power ruling the age, and 
advancing, unimpeded, until it attains a sort of Magna Charta of French 
liberty. He shows even the assemblies of the nobility, constantly striving 
to limit the prerogative ; until at last a sudden convulsion of all the 
elements brings on auarchy, and despotism naturally follows. 

This history, so simple and unaffected in form, at first did not create 
sensation among the admirers of the empty magniloquence of the li 
of the day, with their dictatorial exposition of systems. 
to add, that oo is greatness, and truth irresistible. The ‘ Histoire de 
la Froude ’ has daily acquired more partisans. Three editions have already 
appeared in France alone, although the author's opivions must be highly 
unpalatable to ‘Young France.’ As for example: when he says so truly and 
80 eloquently, ‘ The total proscription of the past, now so much in vogue, 
is € novel state of the public mind, of which ancient communities offe1 
instances, and of which the last fifty years of our history 
the danger. ) ‘ 
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abundantly testify 
Since that time, ever a prey to an immoderate desire of innova- 
tion, the hatred we bear to the institutions of our forefathers reacts upon our 
coutemporary institutions. After a few days of trial, we reject them with 
Contempt, so eager are we to begin new experiments ; and notwithstanding 
4 want of rest so generally and so deeply experienced, revolutions succeed 
one another, as if they were the result of predestination.’ It is true that his 
admonitions to Rulers who forget they hold power in trust for the happiness 
of the people are not less searching aud emphatic. 

W ith 1830 began a new phasis in the life of M. de Sainte-Aulaire. The 
the bia Ponitical debater was suddenly converted into a diplomatist of 

© highest grade—an ambassador-extraordinary. 
matic office, m which we have ; 
more than ordinary difficulty. 
then be said to represent a ni 
personal qualities and 


Indeed that very diplo- 
seen the greatest statesmen fail, was then of 
_ An ambassador of France could scarcely 
anation or a government, and upon his individual 
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| recent occurrence, it would be indelicate to descant upol—newspapers alone | 


pecuniary means of representation, could readily discharge. M. de Sainte- 
Aulaire was then removed to the court of St. James—a far more difficult 
| post, as we will show, which at three different junctures had required three 
differeut men, to meet the necessities of the position. In 1830 came Tal- 
| leyrand, with his European education, to give a local habitation and a name 
| to the French embassy at this court. In his person, the whole diplomatic 
| representation was centered, and he did not know himself what he repre- 
| seuted; as any one may perceive, who, when he arrived, beheld him— 
| whose character was the double coucentration of the aristocratic essence 
of the priest and the noble—giving audience in his own drawing-room with 
his hat on his head, and a tri-coloured cockade, six inches in diameter, in 
the frontof it! Great was his success—his diplomatic colleagues finding 
his having established the head-quarters of the French foreigu affairs in 
| London as convenient as his exquisite dinners and fétes were agreeable.— 
| Society seconded this opinion: Talleyrand was lionised. The high-priest 
lof epicurean pleasures, he readily ruled London society, which, however, 
censorious to its own members, has always been particularly liberal to for- 
eign professors of refined iniquity. His reign, which appeared destined- 
to continuous and unresisted triumph upon earth, in spite of the numerous 
changes in his political creed, was very soon cheeked, and brought to a full 
stop. Louis Philippe, as soon as policy no longer whispered, 
Res dura et regni novitas me talia cogunt, 
Moliri,— 

as soon as he was able to assume the whole authority of aking, became as 
tired as Louis XVIL1., of the dictation and imperium in imperio of Talley- 
rand. In the whig-radical ministry, whose laxity of principle had given 
him such hopes, he found a headlong enemy. Another new cause drove 
| Talleyrand out of the field: the diplomatic habits of secrecy, so essential 
| to the success of diplomacy of the Talleyrand school, must always disap- 

pear, to a certain degree, with the constitutional habits of open discussion 
in parliament and in the press. In England, a minister can always refuse 
information at critical momeuts. In Paris, however, indiscretion and insub- 
ordination is the order of the day. It has been openly proved in the Cham- 
ber of Deputies that the French Diplomatists are obliged to carry on their 
correspondence by double communication: each day of courier, the long 
official letter to the secretary of state being accompanied by a shorter pri- 
vate one, which, like a lady’s postscript, contains the gist of the whole busi- 
ness. And in spite of this precaution, such is the indiscretion and insubor- 
dination at headquarters, that when a diplomatist has nearly accomplished 
in secrecy the object of a negotiation, a fair friend may sometimes write to 
him, like the princess to the conspiring leader of the Fronde, ‘Tout se que 
vous faites est aussi connu a Paris, que la Seine passe sous le Pont Neuf.’ 

Betwixt the irritation of Talleyrand, and the porcupine conceit of his 

whig enemy, England and France, like two vessels in a narrow channel, 
borue the one by the tide, the other by the wind, were rushing into collis- 
ion, and the French government immediately interposed as a fender be- 
tween, to deaden the shock, Marshal Sebastiani. This diplomatist, paralys - 
ed by illness, inspired no envy ; taciturn and lethargic, he gave no otfeuce, 
and was not aie to the smaller sources of diplomatic irritation. His in- 





bear. Need we say that in the hour of emergency, so soon at hand (now 
that the French Chambers are about to meet), such a diplomatist as M. de 
Sainte-Aulaire, whose feelings as well as his talents have been so thoroughly 
tried, is greatly increased in the estimation of all right-thinking men. 
Owing to this interest, we have placed him first and toremost in our sketches 
of European statesmen. We have spoken in a strain which may be mistaken 
for adulatiou—one the least of all habitual to us—of the object of this notice. 
We have done s0, because although he has held opinions diametrically 
ompemt to our own, although, we repeat, there is more romance in our 
political composition, and it would have been as natural to us to have been 
an ultra in the Restoration, as a kuight-errant in the middle ages,—we can- 
not help acknowledging that such men as M. de Sainte-Aulaire have dis- 
played more intellectuality and served more usefully their country, and that, 
after undergoing trials and making sacrifices for the sake of consistency, none 
more justly merit paramount reward when their party triumphs. M. B. 
a 


THE PORTRAIT ; OR, A SKETCH FROM NATURE 


In one of the yearly exhibitions at Rome, a portrait was exposed, which 
claimed no prestige either from the artist’s name or for its intrinsic worth as 
a painting. It represented a young man in a meditative mood ; his cheek 
was pale, his eyes deeply set, but in those eyes there shone a light anda 
glory which could only have emanated from high-wrought intelligence and 
alotty inspiration. Each morning, as soon as the doors were opened, a 
young girl was seen to enter the gallery ; she was always among the first, 
and usually lingered among the last of its visitors, and yet none had ever 
beheld her in the crowded part of that gallery. The picture we have allud 





ed to was so ill placed, and occupied such a dark corner, that it doubtless es- 
caped the observation of those who came to swell the tribute of praise 
offered to the first masters or who visited the exhibition as a pleasant re- 
sort for an idle hour. Benedetta had however behe!d it; and once beheld, 
it had become the shrine of her earthly worship. What mattered its ob- 
scure situation—even that had itscharm. As the human mind ever prizes 
the object most difficult to attain, so Benedetta loved to feel that this treas- 
ure was hid from the vulgar gaze, and that it could not even be found with- 
outsome search for it. The catalogue chronicled no name, and Benedetta 
knew not who might be the being whose resemblance she worshipped.— 
Sometimes a vague fear that it was purely ideal would intrude itself, but 
then the quickened pulsations of her heart, the breathless energy with which 
she regarded it, seemed to lend it life and reality. The exhibition closed, 
and the picture was for some time hidden from her sight. Benedetta droop- 
ed like ua tender flower deprived of the sun’s rays—her days were spent tn 
listlessness—her dreams brought back the worshipped picture — One night 





that her imagination had been more vividly impressed than usual, she resolv- 
ed ou repairing, at daylight, to the atelier of the artist whose pencil had 
produced this source of witchery. Many portraits were arrayed along its 
walls; but she saw not the one she sought: at length she observed in a cor- 
ner of the apartment several pictures placed one before the other. She 
was aloue—whiv net pursne her search! After displacing three or four, 
her joy may be imagined when she once more fixed her eyes on the object 
of her admiration. Benedetta dared not trust herself to speak to the artist, 
she hurried home to weep alone, and to whisper to herself that once more 
she had beheld it! Two days after, she returned to the atelier-—but the 
picture was no longer there ; and this time she returned home to weep tears 
of anguish and disappointment. 

Some months after, Benedetta was at Turin, when one evening, driving 
along the Corso, at the moment of passing another carriage, some of the 
harness broke, the horses became unruly, and the coachman losing his pres- 
ence of mind, a serious accident might have occurred, had nota young man 
sprang forward and caught the reins. When all was put to rights, Benedet- 
ta leaned forward to thank the stranger who had given his aid. At the in- 
stant she did so, he lifted his hat, and she beheld the living resemblance of 
the portrait. ‘The surprise and delight of this vision following so quick! 
on her momeutary fright, proved too much for her nerves, and she ak 
back in the carriage fainting. The stranger bore her in his arms to the 
nearest house; and on regaining her consciousuess, she found those deep- 
seated aud eloquent eyes fixed on her with an expression of mingled pity 
and admiration. He spoke, the} sound seemed familiar to her—it was the 
very tone she had in her dreams’so often heard. Long after her senses were 
restored, did !Benedetta remain silent and motionless, dreading to break 
the charm of that presence. Might it not once more prove ideal? But this 
state could not continue forever; and as persons collected around with offers 
of service, she gained courage to murmur indistinctly her thanks. The 
stranger—if so he might be called—accompanied her to her home; each 
day brought them together, and each day established as reality the feelings 
which had been shadowed forth in Benedetta’s dreams. The sequel 
may be gnessed—Benedetta returned to Rome a happy and an admiring 
wile. 


————— 
THREE CELEBRATED WOMEN. 


Every one knows the mystical influence which Madame Krudener exer- 
cised, during several years, over the enthusiastic mind of the Emperor Alex- 
ander. That lady who was distinguished tor her beauty and her talents in 
the aristocratic salons of Paris, who was by turns a woman of the world, a 
heroine of romance, a celebrated writer and a prophetess, has left behind 
her a multitude of pleasing recollections which can never be effaced. Those 
who love mystical poetry, will read Valeire—those who are charmed by 
beauty, grace, and the high gifts of intellect, will recal with pleasure their 
remembrance of the fascinating woman who filled so distinguished a 








tellect would occasionally revive in the hour of trial, whilst during the in- 
| tervals, the clever political nurse who attended him to this country, compen- 
| sated by his acumen and activity, for the /aisser aller of his poco-curante } 
chief. A diplomatist, however, of livelier action was found to be required | 
as the memorable year 1840 approached, and that most restless of all politi- 
} cal harlequins, M. Thiers, sent M. Guizot to this country with this view, | 
| and also to get rid of a rival, so much his superior as an orator, and still 
more as a statesman. M. Guizot. by coming here as a diplomatist, took no- 
| thing by his motion, but he acquired here that pract cal knowledge of di- 
| plomacy and of foreign courts which alone was wanting to complete his 
moral fabric, aud he is one of those gifted men who know how to derive 
| experience from their faults, and to rise greater from disasters. 

This sketch of his predecessors shows the exceeding difficulty of the 
| office M. de Sainte-Aulaire was, in 1341, called upon to falfil. The very 
| first diplomatic acts he had to perform were susceptible of creating un- | 

bounded eumity. But we will not enlarge upon the trials he had to eudure, | 
| nor the advantages he has gained for his country. Such facts of immediately 


| 
have this privilege. It is, however, inpossible to pass o¥er in silence the 
| threatening state of the relations for a long time past existing betwixt 
England aud France, which fortuitous circumstance, and no less than the 
malice prepense of factious intrigae, constantly exacerbate. It is no less | 
palpable to all those conversant with the subject, that the danger is as 
uiminent as ever, and so mucli the more so, tat t nisters of the English | 
ibassador and a minister, 
| with the 
esuit, have pushed 
| the concessions of this couutry to the utmost verge of w + honour would | 


crown, itt deference to the honest etlorts of an 
and still more te the 
awtul res} 


: l | 
private links and feeli s ol yvaity—an 


hmnsibility before them of a war of incalculavle 


dissatisfaction of the court Was the association of the Baroness Krudener w 
two other iadies, the sincerity of whose piety might possibily, with good 
reason, have been questioned. 
and the Countess Gauscher. 


lace 
in French society—finally, those whose ardent imagination dwells fond 


ly on 


| elevated sentiment, and religious euthusiasm, combined with the most 


steadfast faith, cannot withhold admiration from her who sought from the 
great of this world only the means of freely exercising charity. Of that 
evangelic virtue, Madame Krudener proved herself one of the most devoted 
apostles. The letters of Mdlle de Cochelet show with what ardour that ex- 


cellent woman devoted herself to the assuagement of misfortune The 


cordial benevolence with which her heart overflowed procured for ler in 


St. Petersburgh the touching name of Mother of the Poor. Her house was 
beseiged from morning to night by a crodw of moujiks and poor mothers and 
families, among whom slic liberally distributed food for both body and 
mind. : 


So much sincere kiuduess of feclinge ombined with the power of doing 


good, soon gave Madame Krudener a degree of inflaence in St Petersburgh 
which excited the alarm of the government. 
eral tendencies—of unorthodox religious opinions—of a soaring ambition 
coucealed beneath the veil of charity—and, above all, of showing teo much 
compassion for the miserable moujiks, to whom she was ever ready to af- 
ford a refuge against misery aud despair. But tl ; 


She wasaccnsed of ultra-lib- 


the principal cause of the 
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These two ladies were the Princess (iulitzin 
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endeavoured to attract public notice, could not but injure the truly Christian 
| eee in which Madame Kee 
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her caustic wit, and her philosophic ideas had arrayed against her a host of 
jealousy and distrust, which at every favourable opportunity sought to 
neutralize the credit she enjoyed in the mind of the Emperor Alexan- 
der. 

As to the Countess Gauscher, her equivocal position at the Russian court 
furnished arms against her, when, emerging from the obscurity in which she 
had previously lived, she became one of the most enthusiastic adepts of 
Madame Kradener. Some details relating to the Countess Gauscher’s arri- 
val in Russia are necessary, iv order to throw light on the strange part she 
played in the events now about to be narrated, 

About two years prior to these events, a lady of high rank, accompanied 
by a numerous suite, arrived at St. Petersburgh. She represented herself to 
be one of the victims of the revolutionary movemetts in France. This cir- 

cumstance was in itself sufficient to warrant a cordial reception in the best 
Russian society ; and the gracious attention which the Emperor himself was 
pleased to bestow on her, immediately placed her in the foremost rank of 
aristocratic favour. 

It was understood that she came from England, in which country she had 
taken refuge when political troubles compelled her to quit France ; but the 
motive which had induced her to leave England and visit Russia remained 
an impenetrable secret. On her arrival in St. Petersburgh, she had evine- 
ed great aversion to seeing any natives of France ; and the French, on their 
part, declared that the name she bore was utterly unknown to them. It was 
soon Whispered that the name might be a mere pseudonym, probably as- 
suined with the view of disguising an illustrious origin. But, then, what 
was the lady’s real name? Nobody could answer this question; not even 
the Emperor. The prying curiosity of the persons about court was utterly 
baffled by the cool reserve of the Countess, who maintained absolute silence 
whenever the conversation turned on France. Alexander, who was ever 
the devoted champion of the female sex, treated with chivalrous respect tie 
incognito of the fir stranger; nay, more, he signified very unequivocally 
that any attempts to penetrate the mystery with which the lady had thought 
fit to surround herself, would be displeasing to him. This was quite suih- 
cient to cool down the fever of curiosity which raged at court on the first ar- 
rival of the Countess Gauscher. After the lapse ofa little time, her name 
was uttered with a degree of caution truly ludicrous to those unacquainted 
with the Russian character By and by, it was observed that slie was but 
rarely seen at court, to which her visits shortly became.very “few and far 
between.” 

The Emperor, however, who was evidently charmed by the graceful 
dignity of this lady’s mauners, and whose curiosity was doubtless piqued 
by the veil she had thrown over her past lite, still continued to show her 
marked attention. Though gallantry had obviously no share in this/iaison, 
yet no one could have suspected the very unromantic termination which 
speedily awaited it. The dreamy imagination of Alexander loved to con- 
jure up all sorts of hypotheses concerning the mysterious Countess Gau- 
scher, Whose fine person and elegant manners had created in his mind a 
prestige not easily to be effaced. 

When the Princess Galitzin returned to St. Petersburgh, after a length- 
ened tour in Italy, the Emperor hastened to introduce her to the Countess ; 
and a friendship of the closest kiad soon sprung up between them. But a 
circumstance unforeseen by the Czar, and one which caused him great mor- 
tification, was, that through the influence of Madame Kradener, who soon 
allied herself with the two ladies, this friendship became the basis of a re- 
ligious association, having for its object nothing less than the conversion of 
the whole world to the holy faith of Christianity. This scheme, which was 
at first viewed with ridicule, speedily became sufficiently important to cre- 
ate alarm. At length, by dint of intrigue, the Emperor, who had well nigh 
been seduced to join the association, was prevailed on to remove the three 
ladies from court, and to banish them to tle remote region of Taurida. 

This decision, so adverse to the kindly feeling of Alexander, was under- 
stood to have been influenced by an article published in an English news- 
paper, in which his imperial Majesty and the female trio were the subjects 
of most cutting satire Enraged at finding himself represented as under the 
tutelage of three women, who were strongly suspected to be more than 
half crazy, the Lmperor signed their seuteuce of banishment, to the great 
contentment of their jealous adversaries at court. 

The ladies regarded this decree merely as a manifestation of the Divine 
will, which had destined them to be the prepagators of the true faith among 
the disciples of Mahomet. In the spirit of Christian humility, they refused 
to accept any other escort than an inferior officer, whose duty was to watch 
over their personal safety, and to transmit their orders to the attendants 

who accompamed them. Their departure was quite an event in St. Pe- 
tersburgh; every one was eager to catch a glimpse of the illustrious and 
celebrated ladies in the coarse russet gowns in which they had clothed 


cabin, produced altogether a picture which had something supernatural in 
its effect. Their prayers being ended, they began to sing psalms in the 
Sclavonic language. The Consul, who was an invisible spectator of thsee 
religious observances, had an opportunity of viewing at his ease the cele- 
brated Mdme. Kradener and her companions. | Madame Krudener was 
petite in stature, sleader, and of fair complexion. The sweet expression 
which lighted up her inspired countenance denoted ineffable goodness ot 
heart. The Princess Galitzin was a lady of tall, commanding figure, and 
in her countenance there was a mingled expression of finesse, austerity, and 
good-humour. The Consul having gratified his curiosity by this very amus- 
ing view of the pilgrims, and being unwilling to disturb their devotions, 
left the lodka an returned home. 

Next day, when he sent a messenger to inform the Countess Gaascher 
that a carriage and a poudorochni awaited her orders, it was discovered that 
the barque and the pilgrims had all disappeared. They had departed dur- 
ing the night, and no one could give any account of them. : 

The appearance of the three ladies in the Crimea cansed an extraordinary 
sensation. Ardent in the pursuit of proselytism, and attired in their nun- 
like costume, with the Bible and the cross in their hands, they wandered 
over mountains and plains, visited Tartar villages, and, in short, carried 
their doctrinaire enthusiasm so far as to preach in the open air to the follow- 
ers of the Koran, But notwithstanding their mystical fervour, their per- 
suasive voices, and the originality of their enterprise, these missiouaries 
made but few converts. The Russian police having received instructions 
to watch the exiles, threw obstacles in & way of all their movements, In 
fine, at the expiration of two months, they found themselves obliged to re- 
linqnish their wandering life, their preachings, and their long-cherished 
hope of making the Crimea another Thebaid. 

Madame Krudener had entered upon this visionary scheme with the most 
ferveut sincerity ; and the destruction of her illusions was a fatal blow to 
her. Her health, which had been tried by years of ascetic privation, rapid- 
ly declined; and she died in 1823, in the arms of her daughter, the Baron- 
ess Berkheim.* Thus perished in exile one of those pure-minded beings 
who devote themselves, as it were, instinctively to the exercise of the ho- 
liest Christian virtues. | Madame Krudener presented the example, rare in 
Rasssa, of a woman who gained an ascendency over the mind of the Czar, 
uot by the seductions of youth and love, but by adorable goodness, combin- 
ed with a pious faith and a mystical enthusiasm, which, long after her death, 
were shared by her Imperial disciples. 

Princess Galitzin, who was less sincere in her religious belief, thought no 
more about making converts, She installed herself in a delicious villa on 
the coast of southern Russia, threw of her nun’s habit, and adopted a cos- 
tume scarcely less eccentric, which she continued to wear till her death. 
Several of her portraits, which still adorn her drawing-room in Koreis, re- 
present her in an Amazonian’s tanic, with a cloth vest of quite a masculine 
cut, and wearing on her head a Polish cap, trimmed with fur. 

Her illustrious name, her vast fortune, and brilliant talents soon drew to 
her all the nobility of southern Russia. She assembled around her a little 
court, over which she presided with true sovereign dignity. She was sin- 
gularly whimsical and capricious, and she would often withdraw herself 
from society for whole months togethor. Though she had resumed her phi- 
losophic, and even her Voltairian opinions, yet the memory of Mdme. Kru- 
dener inspired her with au warned observance of devotion, which formed 
a curious contrastto some of her habits. She died in 1839, and her death 
left a void in Russian society which will not be very easily filled up. She 
had been educated in the liberal principles of the eighteenth century, and 
possessed an extensive knowledge of literature and art. She spoke French 
with perfect fluency, and had been intimately acquainted with many of the 
most eminent men of the Empire. Her shrewduess of observation and her 
critical spirit, rendered her conversation at once solid and piquant. Prin- 
cess Galitzin was a man iu depth and variety of knowledge, and a woman 
in grace and frivolity. In short, she was one of those charming imperfec- 
tions of female nature, the type ef which is fast wearing away. 

The Countess Gauscher resigned herself more philosophically than her 
companions to the necessity of leaving the Tartars to follow their own faith. 
She hired a pleasant little house on the sea coast, end there lived in the most 
complete retirement, attended by one female servant. Following the ex- 
wnple of Princess Galitzin, she too doffed her nun’s costume, and attired 
herself en cavaliére. But the seclusion in which she lived did not screen 
her from the pursuit of curiosity. 

\ certain Colonel Ivanhoif, who happened to be in the Crimea when the 
ladies arrived there, and who had been a witness of many of their eccentri- 
cities, amused himself by watching the movements of the Countess Gauscher, 
He took a house not far distant from the little hermitage to which she had 
retired. For the space of several weeks, he followed his fair neighbour in 





fhemselves. The courtiers ridiculed them; but the lower class of people, 
every where impressionable on the subject of religion, and who, in this in- 
stance, were losing in Madame Krudener a devoted protectress, accompa- 
nied the pilgrims, with every demonstration of respect and regret, to the 
bank of the Neva, where they embarked on the 6th of August, 1822. 

Six weeks after this strange departure, on which every one commented 
in his own way, there arrived at Taganrok a large barque, called in that part 
of Russia a lodka. The pointed prow was adorned with a figure of St. Ni- 
cholas, and at the stern rose a wooden cross, decorated with ribbous and 
branches of fir, a devout evidence of piety of the voyagers. The crew, con- 
sisting of five or six men, were very different from those of the vessels 
us'villy seen in the sea of Asoph. The fair complexions, red beards, and 
regular features of the new comers caused them immediately to be recog- 
nised as natives of Russia. It was, moreover, easy to perceive from the 
goncral aspect of the deck, and the care with which the bales of merchan- 
dize were stowed on either side, that there were passengers on board. The 
conjectures of the inhabitants of the port were soon coulirmed by the ap- 
pearance of a Russian inferior oflicer, who landed in the course of the day, 
and unmediately repaired to the superintendent of police and to the Eng- 
lish Consul. However. excepting the Consul, Mr. Y , no one was 
fortunate enough to catch a glimpse of the mysterious passengers supposed 
to be on board the lodka — That same evening Mr. Y—— received a 
visit which excited no little interest. 

Being informed by the Russian officer that a lady, who was on board the 
lodka, Wished to see him, and would call on him at eight o’clock that even- 
ing, he awaited, not without impatience, a visit, respecting the object of 
which he was lost in conjecture. At the appointed hour the lady made her 
appearance ; but her external aspect by no means correspouded with the 
expectations of the Consul. The i grey robe, whose ample folds eutire- 
ty concealed her form, and the white coif she wore on her head, gave her 
the appearance of one of those Russian nuns who go about from place to 
place collecting alms in the houses of the rich. Such, at least, was the 
opinion of Mr. Y , who had determined to get rid of her as speedily 
as possible; when, to his utter surprise, she addressed him in excellent 
Kuglish, Her manner and deportmeut evinced the most easy self-possession, 
und se maintained the conversation with a degree of tact and intelligence 
rarely found in persons of the condition to which she apparently belonged. 
Afier a long discourse, of which England formed the principal subject, the 
laly adverted to the object of ler visit, which was to obtain from Mr. 
Y a poudorochni,” to enable her to continue by land the journey she 
had thus far made by sea. 

The Consul, who was more intent on gazing on his visitor than replying 
to her, knew not what to think of the elegance of her language, and the air 
of dignity which was ill concealed beneath her poor apparel. Her features, 
still tine, bore the traces of former beauty. A Bourbonian cast of counte- 
nance, full blue eyes and finely chiselled features, combined with a dignity 
of manner bordering on hau/eur, excited in Mr. Y——feelings of sympathy 
mingled with respect. In the course of the interview, she stated that hav- 

ing joined the Baroness Krudener and the Princess Galitzin, she had been 
exiled with those ladiesto Crimea, where they proposed to devote themselves 
to the promulgation of Christianity. That notwithstanding their religious 
enthusiasm, and the holy mission to which they believed themselves appoint- 
ed, their intimate association on board the lodka for the space of six weeks 
had had the effect of interrupting the harmony which previously existed be- 
tween them—a circumstance which explained the desire felt by ber (the 
Countess Ganscher) to travel the remainder of the journey alone. Being 
less advanced than her two « ompanions in the path of perfection, the mor- 
tifications and privations to which she was required to submit were too ad- 
verse to her habits of refinement and her notions of personal freedom. Such 
was the account she gave to the Consul, of whom she took leave, after re- 
ceiving the assurance that she would be furnished on the following day with 
the means of proceeding by land to the Crimea. It will readily be believ- 
ed that this circumstance occasioned not a little surprise to Mr. Y—, nor 
will it appear strange that curiosity prompted him to make a visit to 
ladies on board the lodkea. 

About an hour after the departure of the Countess, Mr. \ was on his 
way to the port, full of eagerness to see the celebrated Madame Krude: 
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her solitary rides and walks, in the hope that some lucky chance would af- 
ford opportunity for an introduction. One evening, the Colonel was stand- 
ing at his window, watching with interest the gathering of an approaching 
storm, when an object which unexpectedly appeared in the distance, caused 
him to direct his eyes from the heavens to the earth. A horseman was ad- 
vancing at full gallop, in the direction of the house, doubtless with the view 
of seeking shelter from the storm which now burst forth furiously. The 
roaring of the sea mingled with the pealing thunder, and drenching rain fell 
in torrents. The spurred horse quickening his speed, soon advanced near 
enough to enable the Colonel to discover that the rider was no other than 
his mysterious neighbour. Delighted to find that chance now promised to 
fulfil his wishes, the Colonel hastened to the door to receive his unlooked-for 
but welcome visitor. The account of this first interview will be best given 
mn the words in which he described it to the writer of this narrative. 

‘With a mingled feeling of surprise and eager curiosity I advanced to 
meet the Countess, who hurried into the house without even honouring me 
with a look. She seemed to be ruffled in temper, and her whole attention 
was absorbed by a tortoise which she held in herleft hand. Without heed- 
ing her wet garments, from which the rain dripped profusely, she threw 
herself on the sofa, where she lay for some time, apparently buried in reflee- 
tion. She was dressed ina sort of short robe, or tunic of the Amazonian 
form, a vest buttoned closely over her bosom, and a felt hat with a broad 
brim. In her girdle were a pair of pistols, and she carried in her hand the 
tortoise [ have already mentioned. Her fine, but strongly marked features 
excited my admiration. From beneatli her hat there descended some long 
locks of grey hair, which seemed to have been blanched, less by the hand 
of time, than by that suffering of which her beautiful brow showed visible 
traces. Raising herself from her recumbent position on the sofa, she began 
to chafe the tortoise with her breath, fondly addressing to it the epithet dam- 
chinka (little dear.) Atlength the lady deigned to tarn her eyes on me, and 
her first gesture betrayed evident surprise. Possibly she had, up to that 
moment, supposed herself to be in one of the Tartar huts; for the sight 
of my books, my pianoforte, and I may add, of myself, seemed quite to 
amaze her. 

‘© Where am I?” she exclaimed in a tone somewhat indicative of displea- 
sure, and rising, as if with a wish to depart. 

‘“Youare, Madam,’ I replied, with as much solemnity as [ was able to 
assume “in the dwelling of a man who has long lived in the seclusion of a 
hermit—ofa man who, like yourself, loves solitude and coutemplation—and 
who, like you, has renounced the society of his fellow-creatures, to live in a 
corner of this desert.” 

‘She seemed struck with these words. ‘ Why,” said she hastily, “ have 
you divorced the world ?.... Lask why? --.. What can have induced you 
to bury yourself here,far from your family and friends! without a heart to 
respond to your own! Why linger through a life of dreary solitude, when 
the world is before you....the world, with its exciting pleasures and pas- 
sions. .-..the splendour of courts, and favour of sovereigus !” 

‘Judge how great was my astonishment. This extraordinary woman, 
who was ey idently absorbed by a fixed idea, revealed to me in a sort 
of hallucination, her secret thoughts, her recollections, and her re 
grets! In the few words she had uttered, her whole life was unfold- 
ed—the life of a woman endowed with beauty and fortune, nursed in flat- 
tery, and bred in the intoxicating atmosphere of a court. Was she the vie- 
tim of love, of ambition, or of favouritism? T was bewildered in a labyrinth 
of conjecture. Observing that her feelings were highly excited, I end eay- 
oured to bring her to a more calm state of mind. 1 assisted her to remove 
her hat, andto take the pistols from her girdle. I even attempted to take 
the tortoise from her hand, but a very significant gesture informed me. that 


preached such doctrines, she might incur the risk of excommunication. ‘It 
is only since I have given up preaching,’ replied she, naively, ‘that these 
ideas have occurred to me. Solitude enables us to regard many things in a 
point of view very different from that in which they appear to us in society, 
Searcely three months ago I believed catholicisin to be superior to all reli- 
gions ;_now, [ can easily conceive one more pertect and more sublime . - a 

Will you be my first disciple ?” she added, with an air, half-jesting, half-se- 
rious, which left me quite in doubt whether she was in earnest or not.’ 

The second interview between the Countess Gauscher and Colonel Ivan- 
hoff was not less curious than that above described The Colonel, who was 
at length permitted to cross the threshold of the lady’s dwelling—a boundary 
previously deemed unapproachable—called one morning, and to his surprise 
found her engaged in the extraordinary process of glass-blowing. On her 
table stood a lamp, similar to those used by enamellers, and the lady witha 
pipe at her mouth, was Working with all the industry of a mechanic. The 
entrance of her visitor did not interrupt her occupation ; and she manutac- 
tured in his presence a number of beads, sufficient to compose a necklace. 
She then showed him several boxes filled with imitation pearls, all of which 
she declared to be the production of her own hands. 

‘If ever L should return to the gay world,’ said she, ‘ T will never wear 
other pearls but these. Really, 1 should feel myself almost guilty of im- 
posture in wearing real ones. — See how pure, how brilliant and how large 
they ure. Would any one believe that they had not been fished from the 
3 of the Indian Ocean?......1t is with these as withall other things 
—what signifies intrinsic worth if the outward be beautiful and pleasing to 
the eye!’ 

The Colonel was gravely preparing to refute the objectionable moral con- 
veyed in this last observation, when the Countess, with that mobilityof min d 
which characterised her, suddenly changed the subject of conversation. 

Rising rom her chair, she took down a sword which was hanging on the 

wall, and laying it on the table, said :— 

‘ Look at that sword, Colonel. It was given to me by one of the generals 
who fought in the wars of La Vendée. He gave it me in token of adimira- 
tion of my courage: for woman as Lam, [ have fought in the good cause, 
and have rendered it some service. Be not surprised, then, at my taste for 
arms and for male attire ; it isa taste which springs from the reminiscences 
of my youthful days. T was a Vendean in heart aud soul, and I have fol- 
lowed the heroic bands when they gallantly contested every foot of ground 
with the Republican troops !’ 

‘ But,’ said the Solemaet, who had listened with eager interest to this 
strange revelation,‘ how happens it, that with so much devotion to the 
Royalist cause, you do not return to France, now thatthe monarchy is re- 
stored?’ 

‘Hush! hush!’ said she, lowering her voice almost to a whisper; ‘ let 
the present be at rest, and above all the past! Rather ask the tree, blight- 
ed by the storm, why it does not raise its withered head at the first breath 
of spring !’ 

In vain the Colonel endeavoured to maintain conversation; the Countess 
remained silent, and at length taking leave of him, she withdrew to another 
apartment. 

Excepting in these two interviews, when, under the influence of excited 
feelings, the Countess had reverted to her past life, Colonel [vanhotf had 
no opportunity of gathering any information relating to her singular career. 
Nevertheless he continued to be a frequent visitor to this eccentric woman, 
in whose society he felt a real pleasure, though he was sometimes at a loss 
to determine whether she most claimed his pity or his admiration. 

She often spent whole days in her favourite occupation of making glass 
beads, and selecting the most beautiful for a necklace, on the stringing of 
which she speut a vast deal of labour and taste. Atother times, she would 
devote herself to certain superstitious devotional ceremonies from which it 
was diilicult to rouse her. — Not unfrequently a feeling of feverish activity 
would prompt her to mount her horse, aud to ride immense distances, with- 
out manifesting any appearance of fatigue. 

An unforeseen incident, which suddenty arose, had the effect of interrupt- 
ing Colonel Lvanholf's romantic acquaintance, and bringing him back to those 
realities of life which he was fast lesing sight of. 

One day, a Frenchman, styling himself Baron X , arrived from St. 
Petersburgh, and took up his abode, as if by right, in the residence of 
the Countess. His reserved and suspicious manners, and his continual and 
evidently watchfal presence whenever the Colonel called, induced the lat- 
ter to discontinue his visits to the Countess. His absence was scarcely 
remarked by Madame Ganuscher, whose habits, since the arrival of the Ba- 
ron, had undergone a marked change. Her incoherence of mind became 
more and more apparent; she rarely rode out on horseback, and when 
within doors, her tune was chiefly passed in doing penance in various ec- 
centric ways 

Baron X remained in the Crimea until the death of the Countess 
which took place in 1823. He was initiated into all her affairs, and he be-, 
came her sole heir, not perhaps legally, but at all events de facto. He im- 
mediately set out tor England, Where our heroine had left a great portion of 
her property, of which having made himself master, he returned to Russia, 
in possession of a very considerable fortune. 

A very curious incident occurred after the death of the Countess. As 
soon as the emperor Alexander heard of the event, he dispatched to the Cri- 
niea acourier, with authority for claiming a box, which had belonged to 
the deceased. Of this box the courier was furnished with a description, 
in which its form and size, together with the material of which it was made, 
were noted down with the utmost exactitude. 

The courier, accompanied by the Director of the Police, proceeded to 
the house toclaim the box, which, after a little search, they found concealed 
under the bed of the deceased Countess. The courier returned with all 
possible speed to St. Petersburgh. As soon as he arrived atthe palace, he 
was conducted to the Emperor’s private cabinet, where his Majesty, in the 
presence of several individuals, directed the box to be broken open, such 
was his impatience to see its contonts. | But how great was his disappoint- 
ment that ensued, when it was discovered that the box contained nothing 
but a pair of scissors. Baron X was accused of having abstracted pa- 
pers of very great importance, and of having unlawfully possessed himselt of 
the fortune of Madame Gauscher ; but as he had then taken his departure 
for London, it was deemed useless to adopt any proceedings against him. 

At a subsequent period, some curious disclosures, made by this man, re- 
vealed the real name of the Countess. But the light thus thrown on her 
mysterious history did not then excite much interest. The Emperor Alex- 
ander was dead, Colonel Ivanhoff was serving with the army in the Cau- 
sasus, and there was no one who deemed it worth while to render to the 
memory of that extraordinary woman the tribute that is always due to mis- 
fortune. 

She was interred in a corner of the garden attached to her house ; and 
not even a simple stone informs the traveller that there, washed by the 
waves of the Black Sea, is the grave of the celebrated Countess de La- 
mothe—she who was whipped and branded on the Place de la Greve, as an 
accomplice in the scandalous affair of the Queen’s necklace.*—Court Jour. 
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It was remarked very long ago, by a very accurate observer of human 
society, that the vices of the great constitute the patterns which minor 
villains copy. It cannot surprise us to find, that where princes do not 
refuse to profit by offences, which in civilised communities would bring 
both principals and accessories to a shameful death, the lax and profligate of 
inferior grades should imitate their example. The great travelling gangs of 
stabbers and poisoners maintained by the sovereigns excite the envy of their 
ambitious subjects, who tread diligently in their footsteps. Consequently 
assassins of various kinds prevail everywhere. Sometimes, when circum 
stances render it practicable, they club their courage and ingenuity, and do 
business on a large scale; sometimes, when their means are limited, their 
operations are carried on by a few partners ; and occasionally, when the stars 
are exceedingly unpropitious, they take to the road singly or in families, and 
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I was too oflicious. Nevertheless, exceedingly curious to know what in- 
duced her to carry this animal about with her in her excursions, I ventured 
afew questions onthe subject. Her answer was, that she had made a vow 


never to part from it.... ‘This precious animal,’ added she, with a myste- 
rious air, ‘was a gift of the Emperor Alexander. As longas I have it with 
me, I do not utterly despair of my fate !’ 

‘Encouraged by ‘this confi lence, I tried to draw from her the reasons 
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whose uame at that time resounded throughout Russia. On going on board sion since she had become acquainted with the character of the Tartars.— 
the /odka, he found the deck deserted, but a light glimmering from one of | ‘The: are,’ said she, ‘a truly quiet race of people, imbued with » ies onl 
the hatches attracted his attention. He approached the spot, and uscientious prin iples Why wish them to chai e their creed whilst 
what was his astonishment at beholding in the cabin below, three ladies, | they live in couformity with the dictates of morality and religion? WI ther 
’ * they might not in iptly have been terme d, three phantoms. They were | they worship Christ, Mahomet, or Lama, is a question of little import so 
stauding round a table covered with papers, aud their eyes were fixed on | long as th y practice humility, charity, and benevolence,’ I smile i ‘and 
jarge prayer-books, which lay open before them. Their i:moveability, served that these remarks savonred somewhat of heresy, ane that if oe 
pheir crey robes and white coifs, and the flickering lamp which lighted the . a : : : 
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inflict upon their honest neighbours what suffering or sorrow they can. We 
know that not two centuries ago, the passion for poisoning prevailed widely 
in a neighbouring country, infecting even ladies of the highest rank, and 
urging them into crimes which, in some cases, were expiated on the scaffold. 
It will therefore scarcely surprise us to behold destitute and desperate 
persons, among a people besotted by the worst of superstitions, which has 
almost obliterated from the mind the distinction between vice and virtue, 
perpetrating deeds which make us shudder with horror. Colonel Sleeman’s 


* Al] these facts here detailed concerning Mine de Lamothe are historical, 
ind have been communicated tothe writer of the above narrative by per- 
sons who knew her well, and who possessed the most positive proofs of her 
ile itity. To Madile Jacqui mart, whose name is mentioned in Marsbal 
Marmont’s ‘ Travels,’ the writer is indebted for many particulars relating 
to the arrival of the three celebrated ladies in Crimea. Mdlle Jacqaemar 
has in her poss ssion the sword with which Mdme de Lamothe alleged she 
had served in the wars of La Vend She has also several letters which 
ieudly feelings entertained by the Emperor Alexan- 
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book is full of examples of suck atrocities, which deserve, all of them, public 
attention, because they are to be imputed in part to the religion, but chiefly 
to the native governments of the Hindiis. We select a single example, 
which may be regarded as one of the most touching darratives of the kind 
ever laid before the public :— 

‘People of great sensibility with hearts overcharged with sorrow, often 
appear cold and callous to those who seem to feel no interest in their afflic- 
tions. An instance of the kind I will here mention; it is one of the thousand 
I have met with in my Indian rambles. It was mentioned to me one day 
that an old Fakeer, who lived in a small hut close by a little shrine on the 
side of the road near the town of Moradabad, had lately lost his son, poisoned 
by a party of Dhutooreeas, or professional psc that now infest every 
road throughout India. I sent for him and requested him to tell me his 
story, as I might perhaps be able to trace the murderers. He did so, and a 
Persian writer took it down, while I listened with all the coldness of a 
magistrate who wanted merely to learn facts, and have nothing whatever to 
do with feelings. This is his story literally :— 

‘“T reside in my hut by the side of the road, a mile and a half from the 
town, and live upon the bounty of travellers and people of the surrounding 
villages. About six weeks ago I was sitting by the side of my shrive after 
saying prayers, with my only son, about ten years of age, when a man came 
up with his wife, his sou, and his daughter, the one a little older, und the 
other a little younger, than my boy. They baked and ate their bread near 
my shrine, and gave ine flour enough to make two cakes. This I prepared 
and baked. My boy was hungry and ate one cake and a half; I ate only a 
half one, for I was not hungry. I had a few days before purchased a new 
blanket for my boy, and it was hanging in the branch of a tree that shaded 
the shrine, when these people came. My son and [ soon became stupitied. 
1 saw him fall asleep, and I soon {vilowed. I awoke again in the evening 
and found myself in a pool of water. I had sense enough to crawl towards 
my boy. I tound him still breathing; and I sat by him with his head in my 
lap, where he soon died. It was now evening, and I got up and wandered 
about all night picking up straws, I know not why, | was not yet quite 
sensible. During the night the wolves ate my poor boy. I heard this from 
travellers, and went and gathered up his bones and buried them in the shrine. 
I did not quite recover tll the third day, when I found that some washer- 
women had put me in the pool, and left me there with my head out, in hopes 
that this would revive me; but they had no hope of my son. [I was theu 
taken to the police of the town; but the landholders had begged me to say 
nothing about the poisoners, lest it might get them and the village com- 
munity into trouble. The man was tall and fair, and about thirty-five, the 
woman short, stout, and fair, and about thirty ; two of her teeth projected a 
good deal; the boy’s eyelids were much diseased.” 

‘ All this he told me without the slightest appearance of emotion, for he 
had not seen any appearance of it in me or my Persian writer, and a casual 
European observer would perhaps have exclaimed, “ What brutes these 
natives are! the fellow feels no more for the loss of his only son than he 
would for that of a goat!” But I knew the feeling was there. The Persian 
writer put up his paper and closed his inkstand, and the following dialogue, 
word for word, took place between me and the old man. 

* Question.— What made you conceal the real cause of your boy’s death, 
and tell the police that he had been killed as well as eaten by wolves?” 

‘ Answer.—“ The landholders told me that they could never bring back 
my boy to life, and the whole village would be worried to death by the if 
I made any mention of the poison.” 

‘ Question.—* And if they were to be punished for this they would annoy 
you! 

* Answer.—*‘‘ Certainly ; but I believe they advised me for my own good 
as well as their own,” 

* Question.—* And if they should turn you away from that place, could 
you not make another ?”’ 

‘ Answer.—* Are not the bones of my poor boy there ; and the trees that 
he and [ planted and watched together for ten years!" 

“ Question.—** Have you no other relations?) What became of your boy’s 
mother !”’ B 

‘ Answer.—“ She died at that place when my boy was only three months 
old. I have brought him up from that age; he was my only child, and he 
has been poisoned for the suke of the blanket!” (Here the poor old man 
sobbed as if his heart-strings would break, and I was obliged to make him sit 
down on the floor while | walked up and down the room.) 

‘ Question.— Had you any children?” 

* Answer.—‘ Yes, sir. We had several, but they all died before their 
mother. We had been reduced to beggary by misfortunes, and I had be- 
come too weak and ill to work. I buried my poor wife's bones by the side 
of the road where she died, raised the little shrine over them, planted the 
trees, aud there have I sat ever since by her side, with our poor boy in ny 
bosom. It is a sad place for wolves, aud we used often to hear them howling 
outside; but my poor boy was never afraid of them when he knew I was 
near him: God preserved him to me, till the sight of the new blanket, for 
Lhad nothing else in the world, made these people poison us! I bought it 
for him enly a few days beiore, when the rains were coming on, out of my 
savings, it was all Thad.’ (The poor old man sobbed again and sat down 

while I paced the rooin, lest L should sob also; my heart was becoming a 
little too large for its apartment.) “1 will never,” continued he, “ quit the 
bones of my wife and child, and the tree that he and I watered for so many 
years. I have not many years to live; there will I spend them, whatever 
the land-holders may do—they advised me for my own good, and will never 
turn me out.” 

‘T found all the poor man stated to be true; the man and his wife had 
mixed poison with the flour to destroy the poor old man and his son, for the 
sake of the new blanket, which they saw hanging in the branch of the tree 
and carried away with them.’ 


PILGRIMAGE OF A FAMILY. 


The above anecdote may be said to exemplify at once the evil and the 
good side of the Hindi character. We shall now extract a passage which, 
though it may give rise to regret, that a people, in whom feelings so kindly 
prevail, should be subjected to the sway of so frightful a superstition, will 
at the same time exhibit to us the manner in which they sometimes contrive 
to extract a blessing, out of what in itself must be regarded as a curse. 
Every body has heard of the numerous pilgrimages undertaken by our 
Hindi subjects, often, no doubt, to gratify the passion for a wandering life, 
often from much worse motives. Occasional y, however, the devotee is 
seut forth on his long and weary errand by feelings of which the noblest 
people on earth might be justly proud. Colonel Sleeman supplies us with 
a short relation of the pilgrimage of a whole family, prompted by these better 
motives, which our readers will, doubtless, be glad to find here. 

‘One morning the old Jemadar, the marriage of whose mango-grove with 
the Jasinine I have already described, brought his two sons and a nephew 
to pay their respects to me on their return to Jubbulpoor from a pilgrimage 

.s  sickne: t,a nice boy of about six years 
of age, had caused this pilgrimage. The eldest son was about twenty years 
* After the usual compliments, I addressed the eldest son.“ 
brother was really very ill when you set out !” 
3 ‘“ Very ill, sir, hardly able to stand without assistance.” 
*“ What was the matter with him ?”’ 
*“ Tt was what we call a drying up, or withering of the system.” 


And soyonr 


j 
] ‘** What were the symptoms /” 
Hl ‘“ Dygentery.”’ 

‘“ Good. And what cured him, as he now seems quite well?” 

_ | Our mother and father vowed five pair of baskets of Ganges water to 
pe per au incarnation of the god Seva, at the temple of Byjoonath 
and @ visit to the temple of Jaggannat’h.” 

‘* And having fulfilled these vows your brother recovered ?” 

‘* He had quite recovered, sir, before we set out from Jaggannat’h.” 

** And who carried the baskets 1” : 

‘My mother, wife, cousin, myself, and little brother, all carried one 
pair each.” ' 

ra This little boy could not, surely, carry a pair of baskets all the way 1” 

oo No, sir, we had a pair of small baskets made especially for him, and 
When within about three miles of the temple, he got down from his little 
i dy took up his baskets and carried them to the god ; up to within three 
create lh temple the baskets were carried bya Brahmin servant, whom 

ws fe ake =e z us to cook our food. We had with us another Brahmin, | 
as te n we _ to pay only a trifle, as his principal wages were made up 
ees from families in the town of Jubbulpoor, who had made similar 


VOWS. ¢ at go ° . . ° . ° 
} s, and gave him so much a bottle for the water he carried in their seve- 
Tal names for the god.” 









; ‘Did you give all your water to the 
With you to Jagzannat’h ?” 


“No water is e 


3yjoonath temple, or carry some 


ver offered to Jaggannat’h, sir, he is an incarnation of 


rey Ma 
IsShlLoo, 
© Asad Anne Ye . 
He di es Vishnoo never drink ?” 
‘+ He drinks, sir : t hi eri * fi 
Bl money.” » ho doubt; but he gets noth ¢ but offerings of food 
*** And what is the distance you went?” 
666 Teninn a ; 
hrom this to B P t | i : 
et nA ms Yo Hindachul, on the Ganges, two hundred and thirty miles: 
ce swioonat P l 
» Byjoonath, a hundred and fifty miles ind thence to Jaggannat’l 
pay Sepa es " - and th . vannat hi, 
ir or five hundred miles more * 
| ' | “agree 
Lhe your : er \ » wy! } ] 
§ ' Hotner and wife walked all the way with their baskets | 
; . ‘ 








«« All the way, sir, except when either of them got sick, when she mount- 
ed the pony with my little brother till she felt well again.” i 34 

‘Here were four members of a respectable family walking a pilgrimage 
of between twelve and fourteen hundred miles, going and coming, and 
carrying burdens on their shoulders, for the recovery of the poor sick boy, 
and millions of families are every year doing the same from all parts of India. 
The change of air and exercise ened the boy, aud no doubt did them all a 
great deal of good, but no physician in the world, but a religious one, coul 
have persuaded them to undertake such ajourney for the same purpose. 

* * * ” * 

It has been observed above, that the princes of Central India, not con- 
tent with the revenues which, by the ordinary processes of oppression, they 
cau extort from the uuhappy people under their sway, ally themselves ha- 
bitually with robbers and assassius to replenish their treasuries. — This, at 
first sight, must look like satire or exaggeration. But if we examine care. 
fully the history of all Asia, we shall find not only that the sovereigns of 
that part of the world have associated themselves with thieves, but that, in 
many cases, they have themselves been members of that worshiptul frater- 
nity. What but a robber was Jenghiz Khan, or Tinuir, or Nadir Shahi ?— 
They carried on, indeed, their chuppaows upon a large scale; but in their 
vocabulary, conquest and robbery were synonymous terms, and the same 
thing may still be predicated of nearly all the native princes in India. 

‘There is hardly a single chief of the Hindi military class in the Bundel- 
cund, or Gwalior territories, who does not keep a gang of robbers of some 
kind or other, and consider it asa valuable aud legitimate source of reve- 
nue; or would not embrace with cordiality the leader ofa gang of assassins 
by profession, who should bring him home from every expedition a good 
horse, a good sword, or a valuable pair of shawls, taken from their victims. 
It is much the same in the kingdom of Oude, where the lands are, tor the 
most part, held by the same Hindu and military classes, who are in a con- 
tinual state of war with each other, or with the goverument authorities.— 
Three-fourths of the recruits for native infantry regiments are from this 
class of military agriculturists of Oude, who have been trained in the school 
of contest, and many of the lads, when they enter our ranks, are found to 
have marks of the cold steel upon their persons. A braver set of men is 
hardly anywhere to be found, or one trained up with finer aye of devo- 
tion towards the power whose Salt they eat. A good many of the other 
fourth of the recruits for our Dative infantry are drawn from among the Ou- 
jeynee Rajpoots, or Rajpootsfrom Oujeyn, who were established many gen- 
erations ago in the same manner at Bhajpore, on the banks of the Ganges. 

From the sovereigus the practice descends to their dependants through 
all grades of society. What the supreme chief permits himself, is consider- 
ed not only lawful but honourable by those who square their conduct atter 
hisexample. Accordingly, all their Jaghiredars, we are told, ‘ live beyond 
their legitimate means, and make up the deficiency by maintaining upon 
their estates gangs of thieves, robbers, and murderers, who extend their 
depredations into the countries around, and share the prey with their chiefs, 
and their officers and under-tenants. They keep them as poachers keep their 
dogs; and the paramount power, whose subjects they plunder, might as 
well ask them for the best horse in the stables as for the best thief that lives 
under their protection. In the Gwalior territory the Mahratta amirs, or 
governors of districts, do the same, and a gangs of robbers on purpose to 
plunder their neighbours ; and if you ask them for their thieves, they will 
actually tell you that to part with them would be ruin, as they are their only 
defence agaist the thieves of their neighbours !’ 

DESIRE OF BRITISH RULE. 

Under these circumstances, it is not surprising to find that the great body 
of the people here, as elsewhere throughout India, desire to pass under 
British rule. Au example of the blessings which their own native = 
ments procure them, the public have just witnessed in the Raj of Kolapore. 
There the prince being an infant, public affairs were necessarily entrusted 
to ministers, who, having no interest in the stability of the government, 
thought only of turning their brief period ef authority to account. Against 
their oppressious the people first complained, and then broke forth into re- 
bellion, not from any distinct, well-founded hope of deliverance, but because 
the yoke under which they groaned was insupportable. Owing, however, 
to our abused theory of moderation and forbearance, we have here again, as 
in so many other cases, beeu compelled to interfere on behalf of despotism 
against the suffering people. When shall we be sufficiently enlightened to 
perceive that it would be more honourable to our character, more consouant 
with the natural maxims of a Christian state, to root out from all India the 
nests of petty tyrants that now infest it, and disturb its tranquillity? Many 
of the states of India are at this moment under the nominal sway of infants, 
which means that they are abandoned to the extreme of mismanagement.— 
The result in these cases may be said to be before the world, in the Southern 
Muhratta state we have mentioned above, in Gwalior, and in the Panjaib.— 
Yet, Colonel Sleeman is anxious to persuade us, that our wisest and best 
course is to leave things precisely as they are, except, perhaps, in Gwalior, 
where the state of things is too execrable to be tolerated even by him.— 
Among the Bundelas he finds attachment even to the wretched forms of 
tyranny, which our affectation of disinterestedness still tolerates in Bundel- 
eund. We cannot, of course, otherwise than admire the spirit of independ- 
ence wherever it may be found. There must ulways exist other good 
qualities when the attachment to country is strong. But, if our goverument 
of India be accompanied by all that justice and mildness which the spirit of 
our national institutions is calculated to inspire, we shall surely be able to 
make up to the Hindi of every caste and occupation, for the imaginary loss 
he may sustain by the overthrow of despots, who have nothing in common 
with him but theircreed and colour. To illustrate the feelings of the natives 
towards their rapacious and oppressive masters, Colonel Sleeman relates the 
following anecdote: 

‘A poor, half-naked man, reduced to beggary by the late famine, ran along 
by my horse to show me the road ; and to the great amusement of iny attend- 
auts exclaimed: “ That he felt exactly as if he were always falling down a 
well,” meaning, as if he were immersed in cold water. He said: ‘That 
the cold season was suited only to gentlemen who could afford to be well 
clothed, but to a poor man like himself, and the great mass of people, in 
Bundelcund at least, the hot season was much better.’”’” He told me: “That 
the late rajah, though a harsh, was thought to be a just man, and that his 
good sense, and, above all, his good faith, had preserved the principality 
entire, but God only, and the forbearance of the Honourable Company, 
could now save it under such an imbecile as the present chief.” He seemed 
quite melancholy at the thought of living to see this principality, the oldest 
in Bundelcund, lose its independence. Even this poor, wnclothed, and 
starving wretch, had a feeling of patriotism, a pride of country, though 
that country had been so wretchedly governed, and was now desolated 
by a famine.’ 

Sentiments like these must, indeed, be deeply rooted in the hearts of the 
Hindus, or the circumstances of their condition would long ago have eradi- 
cated them. No people on the surface of the globe have had a longer or 
more bitter experience of misrule. By the great conquerors who set up 
their thrones in Hindustan they were always treated ignominiously, and in 
many cases, having been first deprived of their political rights, were robbed 
also of their property, nay, had their wives and children torn from them to 
be immured in the zenanas of their oppressors,or converted forcibly to their 
religion. Examples of such acts of power, as Lord Clarendon would have 
termed them, occurred perpetually under the Mohammedan emperors, 
whose ‘ munificent charities” Lord Ellenborough went out to emulate. It 
is impossible that the voice even of tradition should for ages te come cease 
to relate transactions such as these. The natives of India cannot, therefore, 
forget from what kind of thraldom we have delivered them, or cease to be 
deeply sensible of the ditference between the manuer in which we exercise | 
our anthority and that in which their Tartar conquerors wielded theirs. As 
Colonel Sleeman observes, however, there exists hitherto no necessity for 
invoking the testimony of the past. Wherever a native principality has sur- 
vived, whether Mussulman or Hindu, there ignorance and crime, injustice 
on the part of the rulers,—rebellion and revenge ou that of the subject, keep 
in a state of perpetual development the drama of demoralisation. Should | 
the reader have ever been tempted to accuse the East India Company of in- | 
ordinate ambition, we intreat him to consider well, the import of the passage | 
we are about to lay before him. It is not written by an advocate of territorial | 
aggrandisement; it is not brought forward by its author to justify or palliate 
the annexation of provinces. it is the voluntary confession of a writer who, | 
in spite of what he relates, contends strenuously for the expediency of pre- 
serving, for the sake of moral contrast, all those sourees of iniquity, known 
under the name ot native governments. If we be uot grievously mistaken, | 
Colonel Sleeman’s facts will prevail over his argunents. The people of 
Great Britain are not a nation of Jesuits. As it is not their custom to do evil 








| 
that good may come, so neither is it their custom to sutter evil that they | 
may derive advantage from it. ‘To overthrow the uative prihe: s may oc. | 
casion us some pecuniary loss, may expose us to some obloguy; but, im the 
uae of heaven, let us brave these trifling evils, which can alfeet only our- | 
selves, that we may not be wanting in our duty to the natives of Hindustan, | 
who look up, and have a right to | 0k up to us, for protection. The condition 

| from wiuch we may deliver them is thus described: 


PRIVATE WAR 


oT ] ] l ] ] 
Phone, bo doubt, very timilba rot ie torsd ri NUade ATE: » 
Bhoomeawut is a thine happ ly but litt] i erstood 1 hu ype ut the 
y . it diy . . . . 
‘ rh, _ , } ’ . . 4 ‘ 1 ; ; 
Bhoomeawat, in Bundelcund, signifies a war or fight for landed inheri- 
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tauce, from Bhown, the land, earth, &c. ; Bhoomeea, a landed proprietor.— 
Wheu a member of the landed aristocracy, no matter however small, lias a 
dispute with his ruler, he collects lis followers, and levies indiscriminate 
war upon his territories, plunderiug and burning his towns and villages, and 
murdered their inhabitants, till he is invited back upon his own terms. Du- 
ring this war, it is a point of houour not to allow a single acre to be tilled 
upon the estate which he has deserted, or from which he has been driven ; 
and he will murder any man who attempts to drive a plough in it, together 
with all his family, if he can. oh 

‘The smallest member of this landed aristocracy of the Hindi military 
class, will often cause a terrible devastation during the interval that he is en- 
engaged in his Bhoomeawut, for there are always vast numbers of loose 
characters flouting upon the surtace of Lidian society, ready to ‘ gird up their 
loins,’ and use their sharp swords in the service of marauders of this kind, 
when they cannot get employment in that of the constituted authorities of 
government 

‘Such a marauder has generally the sympathy of nearly all the members 
of lis own class and clan, who are apt to think that his case may be one day 
their own. He is thus looked upon as coutending for the interests of all; 
and if his chief happen to be on bad terms with other chiefs in the neigh- 
bourhood, the latter will clandestinely support the outlaw and his cause, by 
giving him and his followers shelter in their hills aud jungles, and concealing 
their families and stolen property in their castles. [tis a maxim in India, 
and in the less settled parts of it a true one, that, ‘One pindara or robber 
makes a hundred ;’ that is, where one robber, by a series of atrocious mur- 
ders and robberies frightens the people into non-resistance, a hundredloose 
characters, from among the peasantry of the country, will take advantage of 
the occasion, aud adopt his uame, in order to plunder with the smallest pos- 
sible degree of personal risk to themselves. 

RESPECT FOR THE ENGLISH. 

Having thus exhibited some few of the features by which the govern- 
ments of the native princes are distinguished, it may be useful to suggest, 
rather than describe, the contrast supplied by our own rule. History men- 
tions it among the merits of one of the military states of antiquity, that the 
women of the capital had not, during five hundred years, beheld the smoke 
of an enemy’s camp. To the praise of having so long protected India from 
foreign invasion, we cannot yet lay claim; but, as we ie already observed, 
itis now upwards of eighty years since the natives of Bengal have been vi- 
sited by the scourge of war; and, throughout the whole of the peninsula, 
aud Hindostan itself, we may boldly affirm, that the paroxysms of contest 
and anarchy, which invariably precede the downtall of a state, have constant- 
ly been growing fewer, and Jess violent, in proportion to the growth of our 
influence. Nor has this fact escaped the notice of the inhabitants. They 
feel and enjoy the state of tranquillity which our arms have procured for 
them. Throughout the northern provinces the peasant will point out to 
any one who visits the country, immense tracts of land, now covered as far 
as the eye can reach with a sea of waving grain, interspersed with smiling 
hamlets and homesteads, which, not many years ago, were an unproductive 
waste, ravaged with fire and sword by the Sikhs and Mahrattas. In those 
days the farmer ploughed his field with a sword buckled to his girdle, while 
a strong guard of matchlock-men was stationed at the several corners of his 
field, to prevent him and his cattle from being swept away by gangs of ma- 
rauders. Now, tlie same individual is found whistling or singing at his 
work, while the sword hangs up rusting in his cottage, or has been bartered 
away for something useful at the neighbouring town. For ‘his state of 
things, it is universally felt the country is indebted to the English. An- 
other blessing which we have conferred on the Hindus may, perhaps, be 
thought of more equivocal character here at home. We allude to the entire 
abolition of the pilgrim-tax throughout India. It is, of course difficult for 
us to enter into the religious feelings of a people like the Hindus, who re- 
gard as something inestimable the privilege to visit, without let or hindrance, 
the various holy places which exist in their land. But so it is; and in con- 
sequence of our having facilitated this progress, when a body of pilgrims 
meet an Englishman on any of the great roads, they are sure to greet him 
as he passes with shouts and blessings. Secretly, it would almost appear 
that they attach something of sacred to their conception of our character.— 
Few are the instances on record of natives rising against an Englishman.— 
When the wives and daughters of our oflicers arrive at Calcutta, and have to 
join their husbands and fathers at distant stations, they fearlessly undertake 
a journey of twelve or fourteen hundred miles, from the Hooghly, for exam- 
ple, to Indiana, without escort or servants, and attended only by the Hindns 
who bear their palanquins ; yet there is no instance on record of the slight- 
est insult ever having been offered to any of these ladies. 

Another evidence of respect for the English occurred during the mutiny 
at Barrackpore. Though resolved to set the government of the province 
at defiance, in order to carry a point on which they had sect their hearts, the 
idea of inflicting injury on any particular member of the ruling caste never 
occurred to them; or if it did, only presented itself to suggest the necessity 
of guarding against it. The mutinous soldiers bound themselves by oath, 
not under any circumstances to molest or injure any English lady or child, 
and to show that the greatest faith was put in their professions, it may be 
mentioned that the children of Major were suffered to wander in- 
to the lines of the mutinous regiments and play with the soldiers up to the 
very hour in which the artillery opened upon them. 

Another very curious proof of the favourable light in which we are be- 
ginning to be contemplated by the sacerdotal caste which necessarily exer- 
cises the greatest influence over the minds of the people, is thus given by 
Colonel Sleeman. 

‘ Avery learned Hindoo once told me, in central India, that the oracle of 
Madadeo had been, at the same time, consulted at three of his greatest tem- 
ples—one in the Decan, one in Rajpootana, and one, T think, in Bengal, as to 
the result of the government of India by Europeans, who seemed deterimin- 
ed to fill all the high offices of administration with their own countrymen, to 
the exclusion of the people of the country. A day was appointed for the an- 
swer; aud when the priest came to receive it, they found Mahadeo (Sewa), 
himself, with an European complexion, and dressed in European clothes ! 
He told them that their European government was in reality nothing 
more than a multiplied incarnation of himself; and that he had come 
among them in this shape, to prevent their cutting each other's throats, 
as they had been doing for some centuries past; that these his incarna- 
tions, appeared to have no religion themselves, in order that they might 
ve the more impartial arbitrators between the people of so many creeds 
and sects, who now inhabited the country; that they must be aware 
that they never before had been so impartially governed, and that they 
must continue to obey these governors, without attempting to pry fur- 
ther into futurity or the will of their gods. Mahadeo performs a part in the 
great drama of the Ramaen, or the Rape ef Secta, and he is the only figure 
there represented with a divine face.’ : 

Of such a nation it is obvious we may make any thing we please, by an 
upriglit and beneticent course of policy. Throughout the whole of our vast 
empire they entertain the most exalted opinion of our character, intellectual 
and moral. Much has been said, and is still repeated, even by Colonel Slee- 
man, ofour neglect w strew the face of India with architectural, aud other 
material monuments of our greatness and proficiency in the arts and sciences. 
We admit that something might be done in this way, and that it is not for a 
wise people to neglect any means of benefitting and inspiring with respect 
those who are subject to their sway. But we have wisely commenced at 
the right end, that is, have endeavonred to improve the institutions and 
moral habits of the people, and to better the condition, after which, if time 
permit, we may dazzle their imaginatinns by erecting magnificent struc- 
tures in the various Presidencies. However, it is mere prejudice to ima- 
gine, as inany do, that if we were driven out of India to-morrow, we should 











leave behind us no enduring monuments of our occupation. We have built 
numerous churches, hospitals, school-houses, and bridges, and constructed 
great roads to facilitate the transit of merchandise and agricultural produce 
from one part of the country to the other: we have ameliorated the native 
system of tillage; we have improved the breed of horses, sheep, and cattle: 
we have taught the natives ‘to lay out parks and plant gardens ;’ and, what 
is of infinitely greater importance, we have inspired them with the belief, 

iat so long as the government of their country shall remain in our hands, 
they may without the slightest fear enjoy and display their wealth in any 
manner they think proper. Nay, more, we have imprinted on the ter Tors. 
mind of India a new impress, which will never permit us to be forgotten.— 
They have learned of us to believe that good government is their due, and 
will hencetore henceforward be satisfied with nothing less. This is a monu- 
ment tar more glorious and beautiful than anv bequeathed to India by the 
Mahommedan emperors The Tag Mahat will perish—the very marble of 


| which it is composed will be disintegrated and mingled with the dust—but 


the feeling and persuasion that justice is due to the governed from all who 
dare preteud to rule over them, will be immortal in Hindustan, and compel 
its people to bless the name of England. 

- —>——.. 
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rHE PRINCESS CAROLINE, WIFE OF GEORGE 
THE FOURTH 


Fromt Favrl of Malmes ’s D and Correspondence. 
Everybody will remember that Lord Malmesbury was sent to Brunswick 
as proxy for the Prince of Wales in the marriage of the Princess (afterwards 
tho too-famed Queen) Caroline. The following passages, which we copy 
as the y occul in date, and withont comment, will nevertheless make a mie- 
moir of that extraordinary transaction, which was the beginning of the end 
of mighty consequences) The year is 1794, and to commence— 
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‘ Dec. 3.—Day fixed for my audiences. Major Hislop and a messenger 
arrive at eleven from the Prince of Wales. He brings the prince’s picture, 
and a letter from him to me, urging me vehemently to set out with the Prin- 
cess Caroline immediately. At one the court-carriages, &c., come to fetch 
me—Duke answers very ‘well—rather embarrassed. Duchess overcome, in 
tears. Princess Caroline much atfected, but replies distinctly and well. * * 

‘ Dec. 4.*—Duchess tells me, that in 1762, when Lord Bute came 1m, it 
was in consequence of the Duke of Devonshire and Lord Rockingham going 
to the king, and saying, that if his majesty meant to be directed by Lor 
Bute’s counsels and advice, he had better bring him forward at once. This 
he did; and that when Lord Bute went out early in 1763, that it was be- 
cause he thought by offering his resignation to the king that his majesty would 
press him to remain in, and add to his power and influence ; but the contra- 
ry arrived; and the duchess said, her mother and the king used to laugh to- 
gether at the Rockinghams and Lord Bute having been each the dupe of 
their cunning. The first lost their offices which they wanted tokeep, and 
the latter the office he was ambitious of retaining. Great ball and supper 
—danced with the two princesses; and then at ombre with the duchess. 
Very much puzzled how to decide about going—duchess presses it—duke 
cautious, to a ridiculous degree, in assisting me. 
hurry. Prince of Wales's wishes in flat contradiction to my instructions. 

* 





‘ Dec. 5.—After dinner he held a very long and very sensible discourse 
with me about the Princess Caroline ; and here, where he was not on his 
zuard, and where he laid aside mapeaeee and suspicion, he appeared in all 
is lustre. He (the duke) entere 


would result, almost with equal ill effect, either from his liking the princess 
too much or too little. e 
which he is perfectly acquainted. 


York; he never mentioned the king. He said of his daughter, “ Elle n’est 


pas béte mais elle u’a pas de judgment—elle a été élévée sevérement, et il le 
The duke requested me to recommend to her discretion not to 
ask questions, and, above all, not to be free in giving opinions of persons 


talloit.”’ 


and things aloud ; and he hinted delicately, but very pointedly, at the free 
and unreserved manners of the duchess, who, at times, is certainly apt to for- 
get her audience. He desired me to advise her never to show any jealousy 
of the prince ; and that, if he had any gowts, not to notice them. 


with double effect. * * * 


* Dec. 6.—I1 lead the I’rincess Caroline to supper, and am placed between 


her and the duchess ; her conversation very right ; she entreats me also to 
guide and direct her. I recommend perfect silence on all subjects six 
mouths after her arrival. * * * 

* Dec. 7 —Lady Elizabeth Eden, whom I carried home from court, said, 
that Lady —— was very well with the queen ; that she went frequently to 
Windsor, and appeared as a sort of favourite. This, if true, is most strange, 


and bodes no good. Sat next Princess Curoline at supper; I advise her to 


avoid familiarity ; to have no confidantes; to avoid giving any opinion ; to 
approve, but not to admire excessively ; to be perfectly silent on politics 
and party; to be very atteative and respectful to the queen ; to endeavour, 
at all events, to be well with her. She takes all this well ! she was at times 
in tears, but on account of having taken leave of some of her old acquain- 
tance. Sir R. Boothby arrives. 

‘ Dec. 9.—Princess Caroline recommends *s son. I take this op- 
portunity of requesting her not to make any promise, or to attend to any 
request made to her; to refer them all, if she pleased, to me ; but to say to 
all invariably that she had laid it down as a rule to ask for nothing on her ar- 
rival in England, and never on any account to meddle with the distribution 
of offices, or interfere on any account in anything which bore reference to 
public affairs. She approved what I said ; to which I added, that if amongst 
the number of applications made to her, there was any one she felt really 
and sincerely interested about, if she would meution it to me, | would make 
a point of recommending it when in England; but that this should uot be 
told to the requiring person, and the event when it happened not furnish an 
example for further application. ‘This, to which she acquiesced most readi- 
ly, gave me an opportunity to recommend her to make no distinction of 
party, except that made by the king and queen; never to talk politics, or 
allow them to be talked to her; and never on any account to give any other 
opinion on public and political subjects but such as was expressive of her 
anxiety for the public good. She asked me about Lady ; appeared 
to suppose her an infriguanie, but not to know of any partiality or connex- 
ion between her and the Prince. I said, that in regard to Lady ———, she 








and all other ladies would frame their conduct towards her by hers towards 
them; that I humbly advised that this should not be familiar or too easy, 
but that it might be affable, without torgetting she was Princess of Wales ; 
that she should never listen to them whenever they attempted anything like 
acommerage, and never allow them to appear to influence her opiniou by 


theirs. She said she wished to be popular, and was afraid I recommendec 


too much reserve; that probably | thought her too prone a se livrer. I 


made a bow. She said:— 
‘Tell me freely.’ 


Lsaid, ‘1 did; thatit was an amiable quality, but one which could not it 


her high situation be given way to without great risk: that as to populari- 


ty, it never was attained by familiarity : that it could only belong to respect 


and was to be acquired by a just mixture of dignity and affubility ; 1 quoted 


the queen as a model in this respect. The princess said she was afraid o 


the queen; she was sure she would be jealous of her, and do her harm. I 


replied, that, for this reason, it was of the last consequence to be attentive 


towards her, to be always on her guard, and never to fail in any exterior 
mark of respect towards her, or to let drop an inconsiderate word before 


her. She took all this in good om and desired ine to continue to be her 
mentor after she got to England, as well as now. She said of her own ac- 
cord :— 


‘Lam determined never to appear jealous; I know the prince is leger 
and am prepared on this point.’ 


I said I did not believe she would have any occasion to exercise this very 
wise resolution, which I commended highly ; and eutreated her, if she saw 
any symptoms of a gow? in the prince, or it any of the women about her 
should, under the love of fishing in troubled waters, endeavour to excite a 
jealousy in her mind, on no account to allow it to manifest itself; that re- 
proaches and sourness never reclaimed any bedy ; that it only served as an 
advantageous contrast to the contrary qualities in the rival; and that the 
surest way of recovering a tottering affection was softness, enduring, and 
caresses; that I knew enough of the prince to he quite sure he could not 
withstand sueh a conduct, while a contrary one would probably make him 
disagreeable and peevish, aud certainly ove him to be false and dissem- 


bling.’ 


‘ Dec. 13.t—Long walk—dinner at court—assembly at Madame Lutti- 


chau’s—good house—whist—the Princess Caroline asked me, with an ape 
logy, as for ‘ une question indiscrete,’ whether [ was to be her lord-chan 
berlain. 
pressed astrong wish it should be ; 
good enough for me, and that I should decline it. 


tious were sought for by many persons who 


au office would be offered me without asking for it. She again (and appa 


ently in earnest) oy mpeg her wish it should be, and said it would be of in- 
iave a person near her she was used to, and whom she 
Supper at court—cheerful—talking of ugly children; 


finite use to her to 
had confidence in. 


and on my saying, when this happened, and they were like their father, 


did honour to their mother’s virtue,—‘ Not at all! said our duchess ; ‘ on the 


contrary, When a wife has done a wrong thing, and she is afraid of her bu 


band, and if she sees him when she is bree« ing, she takes fright, and the 
child is marked with a spider, ur cat, or any thing she saw which frightened 


her during her pregnancy.” 


* Dec. 16.—At dinner next Princess Caroline; she says, it is wished here 
that her brother William should marry the Princess Sophia of Gloucester ; | 
She talks about the Duke of Clarence, whom 
she prefers to the Duke of York ; and it struck me to-day, for the first time, 
thrt he originally put her into the prince’s head, and that with a view to 
p'ague the Duke and Dutchess of York, whom he hates, and whom the prince 
no longer likes; well knowing thatthe Princess Caroline and the Duche: 


advise her not to meddle in it, 


of York dislike each other, and that this match would be particularly un- 
pleasant to her and the duke. 1 praise the Duke of York to her, and speak 
with great applause of the behaviour of the duchess, whe, by discretion and 


I did 


this to pique her, and to make her anxious todo the same. She has no fonds, 


conduct, has conciliated to herself the good will of the whole nation. 


no fixed character, a light and flighty mind, but meaning well 





t Compare this with Horace Walpole ! 


* These asterisks we have placed merely to recall a ramour often repeat- 


ed in England, that the princess had betrayed no slight predilection for tl 
ince’s proxy 9 both at her father’s court and their ] ng-protracted journe 
owing to the diffic ulty of passing clear of the French forces. 


haps the following entry in his diary :—‘ I must say that an idea being su 
gested to herby her father that I should remain on business in Gerinan 


and not to be allowed to attend her to England, she was most extremely af- 
flicted, even to tears, and spoke to me with a kindness and feeling I was | voured. as far as was possible for a man, to inculcate t! 


highly gratified to find in her’ 


Cc 
} 


Princess Caroline in a 


fully into her future situation—was pet- 
pose aware of the character of the prince, and of the inconveniences that 


He also touched on the queen’s character, with 
He was rather severe on the Duchess of 


He said he 
had written her all this in German, but that enforced by me, it would come 


On my saying I knew nothing of it, she was very gracious, and ex- 
} and added, she feared it would not be 

I told her, any situation 
which placed me near her would be flattering to me; but that these situa- 
fhad better claims than myself, 

aud that besides I never solicited any thing, and could not expect that such 


L and well- 
disposed ; aud my eternal theme to her is, to think before she speaks, to re- 


As Lord M. 
was not a vain man, itis curious to remark these intimations, and also pe 





collect herself. She says she wishes to be loved by the people : this, I as- 
sure her, can only be obtained by making herself respected and rare ; that 
the sentiment of being loved by the people is a mistaken one; that senti- 
ment can only be given to a few, to a narrow circle of those we see every 
day; that a nation at large can only respect and honour a great princess ; and 
itis in fact, these feelings that are falsely denominated the love ofa nation ; 
they are not to be procured as the good will of individuals is, by pleasant 
openness and free communication, \put by astrict attention to appearances— 
by never going below the high rank in which a princess is placed, either in 
language or manners—by mixing dignity with affability, which, without it, 
becomes fimiliarity, and levels all distinction.’ P { 

* Dec. 21.—At supper princess unusually at her ease, quite un laisser 
aller—asks me (ushering it in with an apology) which I think would make 
the best princess of Wales, herself or her sister-in-law, the hereditary 
princess; I avoid the answer by saying which I was sure would be the 
prince’s choice. She presses me farther; I said she possesses by nature 
what the hereditary princess has not, or ever can acquire,—beauty and 
grace, and that all the essential qualities the hereditary princess has, she 
may attain—prudence, discretion, attention, and tact. ‘“ Do I want them?” 
“You cannot have too much of them.” “ How comes my sister-in-law, who 
is younger than myself, to have them more than 1?” “ Because at a very 
eurly period of her life, her family was in danger—she was brouglit up to 
exertion of the mind, and she now derives the benefit ‘d’avoir mangé son 
pain bis le premier.’ ”’ “1 shall never learn this; I am too open, too idle, 
(trop legere).” “ When you are in a different situation, you will; you do 
not want these forbearing virtues here—only commune with yourself, ques- 
tion yourself, and you will always act up to your situation.” This was well 
taken, though I expressed myself strongly, and with more freedom than 
usual. She talked of her aunt the abbesse—said she had endeavoured to 
inspire her with a ditlidence and mistrust of me; had represented me as un 
homme dangereux. I tried to get rid of this sort of conversation, but the 
princess stuck by it, and I was torced to say that I believed her aunt had 
forgotten that twenty years had elapsed since she had seen me, or heard of 
me; and that, besides, such an insinuation was a tacit accusation of my being 
very foolishly unprincipled. She said she meant well, that she perhaps 
thought too partially of me herself, and was afraid for her. It was in vain to 
attempt to turn the subject—she went on during the whole supper—was In 
high spirits, and laughed uumercitully at her aunt, and her supposed 
partiality for me. be . . . 

‘ Dec. 26.—Letter from prince—well satisfied, and approves what I have 
done—positively refuses to let Madlle. Rosenzweit come over. She was to 
be a sort of reader. King writes on the subject to the duchess: both she 
and the duke press it. I insist upon it, and it is settled that she is not to 
accompany the princess. Duke ee me aside, and says that the ouly reason 
why he wished her to be with the princess was, that his daughter writes 
very ill and spells ill, and he was desirous this should not appear. Affected 
to be indifferent about this refusal, but at the bottom hurt and angry. 
Suspects the queen, whom he and the duchess hate. Settle everything for 
the journey, and dispatch East to England in the evening. Princess Caroline 
mush affected, very naturally and very rightly so. Duke very anxious about 
his daughter—again and again recommends her to me—says she cannot go 
alone—she must be guided and directed. . " > 

‘ Dee. 23.—At dinner I found the duchess and princess alarmed, agitated, 
and uneasy at an anonymous letter from England, abusing the prince, and 
warning them in the most exaggerated terms against Lady , who is 
represented as the worst and most dangerous of profligate women. The 
duchess, with her usual indiscretion, had shown this to the princess, and 
mentioned it to everybody. I was quite angry with her, and could not 
avoid expressing my coucern, first, at paying any attention to an anonymous 
letter, and, secondly, at being so very imprudentas to bruit about its contents. 
The princess soon recovered it, but the duchess harped on it all day. The 
duke, on being acquainted with it, thought as I did, but was more uneasy 
about it than he ought. On his examining the letter, he assured me it came 
from England (I suspected it the work of some of the partisans of Madlle. 
Rosenz weit, ov her being refused), and that the person who wrote it wrote in 
_| the character of a man, not a woman, and said he was iu the daily society of 
Carlton House. Madlle. Hertzfeldt again talks to me as before about the 
Princess Caroline—* {1 faut la gouverner par la peur, par la terreur méme. 
Elle s’émaucipera si on n’y prend pas garde—mais si on la veille soignense- 
ment et sevérement, elle se conduira bien.” The king of England, in a 
letter to the duchess, says, “ Qu’il espére que sa niéce n’aura pas trop de 
vivacité, et quelle menera une vie sédentaire et retirée.”” These words 
shock Princess Caroline, to whom the duchess very foolishly reads the letter. 
Princess Abbesse importunately civil and coming, and plagues me with her 
attentions and affectationsof wit and cleverness,and concern at our departure. 
Princess Caroline shows me the anonymous letter about Lady —-—, 
evidently written by some disappointed milliner or angry maid-servant, and 
deserving no attention; [am surprised the duke afforded it any. Aimed at 
L| Lady ; its object to frighten the princess with the idea that she would 
lead her into an affair of gallantry, and be ready to be convenient on such an 
occasion. This did not frighten the princess, although it did the duke and 
duchess; and on my perceiving this, I told her Lady ——— would be more 
cautious than te risk such an audacious measure; and that, besides, it was 
death to presume to approach a Princess of Wales, and no man would be 
+} daring enough to think of it. She asked me whether I was in earnest. I 
said such was our law: that anybody who presuined to love her was guilty 
of high treason, and punished with death, if she was weak enougli to listen 
to him; so also would she. This startled her.’ (Did coming events cast 
their shadows before 7) 

The parsimony of the duchess and princess on their travel towards 
England is whimsically exposed. To the latter he has preached judicious 
generosity, and then we hear:— 

‘In the evening Princess Caroline, to whom these sort of virtues were 
never preached, on my praising the coin of the money of Brunswick, offers 
» | me very seriously eight or ten double louis, saying, “ Cela ne me fait rien— 
je ne m’en soucie pas—je vous prie de les prendre. — [ mention these facts 
to show her character ; it could not be distinguished between giving as a be- 
nevolence and flinging away the money like a child. She thought that the 
act of getting rid of the money, and not seeming to care about it, constitu- 
ted merit. I took an opportunity at supper of defining to her what real 
benevolence was, and I recommended it to her as a quality that would, if 
rightly employed, make her more admirers, and give her more true satis- 
faction, than any that human nature could possess. The idea was, I was 
sorry to see, new to her, but she felt the truth of it; and she certainly is not 
fond of money, which both her parents are.’ 

And the character, in spite of all admonitions, comes more distinctly 
out. ° 
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‘ Jan, 4. 1795.—Princess Caroline very gauche at cards—Speaks with- 
out thinking—gets too easy—calls the ladies (she never saw) ‘ Mon cceur, 
ma chére, ma petite.’ I notice this and reprove it strongly. The princess, 
for the first time, disposed to take it amiss; I do not pretend to observe it. 
Duchess wants to return to Brunswick, and leave us to goon by ourselves ! 
this I oppose, and suppose it impossible. ‘IfIam taken, says she, ‘1 am 
sure the king will be angry’ ‘ He willbe very sorry,’ I reply ; ‘ but your 
royal highness must not leave your daughter till she is in the hands of her 
attendants.’ She argues, but I will not give way, and she does.’ 

‘ Jan. 10.—If her education had been what it ought, she might have 
turned out excellent, but it was that very nosensical one that most women 
receive—one of privation, injunction, and menace ; to believe no man, and 
never to express what they teel, or to say what they think, for all men are 
inclined to entrap them, and all feelings are improper; this vitiates or 
abrutiall women—few escape On summing up Princess Caroline’s cha- 
racter to-day, it came out to my mind to be, that she has quick parts, with- 
out a sound or distinguishing understanding ; that she has a ready concep- 
tion, but no judgment; caught by the first impression, led by the first im- 
pulse ; turned away by appearance of enjouement, loving to talk, and prone 
to confide, and make missish friendships that last twenty-four hours. Some 
natural, but no acquired morality, and no strong innate notions of its valne 
and necessity ; warm feelings and nothing to counterbalance them ; great 
good humour and much good nature—no appearance of caprice, rather 
quick and vive, but not a grain ofrancour From her habits, from the life 
she was allowed and even compelled to live, forced to dissemble ; fond of 
gossipping, and this strengthened greatly by the example of her good mo- 
ther, who is all curiosity and inquisitiveness, and who has no notion of not 
gratifying this desire at any price. In short, the princess in the hands of a 
steady and sensible man would probably tarn out well; but where it js 
likely she will find faults perfectly analogous to her own, she will fail. She 
has no governing power, although her mind is physically strong. She has 
her father’s conrage. but it is to her (as to him) of noavail. He wants men- 
tal decision ; she character and tact.’ 

Jan. 18.—Princess Caroline very missish at supper. TI much fear these 
habits are irrecoverably rooted in her—she is naturally cnrions, and a gos- 
sip—she is quick and observing, and she has a silly pride of finding out 
ie | every thing—she thinks herself particularly acute in discovering likings. 
'y | and this leads her at times to the most improper remarks and conversation. 
I am determined to take an opportunity of correcting her, cowte quwil 
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ue March 6 —And about the most singular of these meinoranda:— 
vy, ‘{ had two conversations with the Princess Caroline. One on the toi- 





lette, on cleanliness. and on delicacy of speaking. On these points I endea- 


4 *hecessity of great 
aud nice attention to ev ery part of dress, as well as & What was hid as tu 
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what was seen. (I knew she wore coarse petticoats, coarse shifts, and 
thread stockings, and these never well washed, or changed often enough.) 
I observed that a long toilette was necessary, and gave her no credit for 
boasting that hers was a “short”? one. What I could not say myself on 
this point, I got said through women ; through Madame Busche, and after- 
wards through Mrs. Harcourt. It is remarkable how amazingly on this 
point her education has been neglected,and how much her mother, although 
an Englishwoman, was inattentive to it. My other conversation was on the 
princess’s speaking slightingly of the duchess, being peevish towards her, 
and often laughing at her, or about her. On this point 1 talked very se- 
riously indeed—said that nothing was so extremely improper, so radically 
wrong ; that it was impossible, if she reflected a moment, that she should 
not be sorry for every thing of the kind which escaped, and I assured her 
it was the more improper from the tender affection the duchess bad for her. 
The princess felt all this, and it made a temporary impression ; but in this, 
as on all other subjects, | have had but too many opportunities to observe 
that her heart is nag very light, unsusceptible of strong or lasting feelings. 
In some respects this may make her happier, but certainly not better.’ 

At last he brought his well-lectured and somewhat troublesome charge 
to London; and the dénouement of the regal drama is thus told :— 

1 immediately notified the arrival to the King and Prince of Wales; the 
last came immediately. I, according to the established etiquette, introduced 
(no one else being in the room) the Princess Caroline to him. She very 
properly, in ne oo of my saying to her it was the right mode of pro- 
ceeding, attempted to kneel to him. He raised her (gracetully enough) 
and embraced her, said barely one word, turned round, retired to a distant 
part of the apartment, and calling me to him, said, ‘ Harris, J am not well; 
pray get me aglass of brandy.’ L said, ‘ Sir, had you not better have a glass 
of water ?’—upon which he, much out of humour, said with an oath, ‘ No; 
I will go directly to the queen,’ and away he went. The princess, left du- 
ring this short moment alone, was in a state of astonishment; and on my 
joining her said, “ Mon Dieu! est-ce que le Prince est toujours comme 
cela? Je le trouve tres gros, et nullement aussi beau que son pte I 
said his Royal Highness was naturally a good deal atfected and flurried at 
this first interview, but she certainly would find him different at dinner.— 
She was disposed to farther criticisms on this occasion, which would have 
pe Ponti: me very much to answer, if luckily the king had not ordered 
me to attend him. The drawing-room was just over. His Majesty’s con- 
versation turned wholly on Prussian and French polities, and the only ques- 
tion about the Princess was, “Is she good-humoured Y’ 1 said, and very 
truly, that in very trying moments I had never seen her otherwise, The 
Kiug said, ‘Tam glad of it; and it was manifest, from his silence, he had 
seen the Queen since slie had seen the Prince, and that the Prince had made 
a very unfavourable report of the Princess to her. At dinner, at which all 
those who attended the Princess from Greenwich assisted, and the honours 
of which were done by Lord Stopford, as vice-chamberlain, I was far from 
satistied with the Princess’s behaviour; it was flippant, rattling, affecting 
raillery and wit, and throwing out coarse vulgar hints about Lady 5 
who was present, and though mute, /e diable n’en perdail rien. The Prince 
was evidently disgusted, and this unfortunate dinner fixed his dislike, which, 
when left to herself the Princess had not the talent to remove : but by still 
observing the same giddy manners and attempts at cleverness and coarse 
sarcasm, increased it till it became positive hatred. 

From this time , though dined frequently during the first three weeks 
after the marriage at Carlton-house, nothing material occurred, but the sunz 
of what I saw there led me to draw the inferences L have just expressed. 
After one of these dinners, where the prince of Orange was present, and at 
which the princess had behaved very lightly, and even improperly, the prince 
took me into his closet, and asked me how | liked this sort of manners: I 
eould not conceal my disapprobation of them, and took this opportunity of 
repeating to him the substance of what the Duke of Brunswick had so often 
sanl to me,that it was expedient de la tenir serrée; that she had been 
brought up very strictly, and if she was not strictly kept, would, from high 
spirits and little thought, certainly emancipate too Box 5 To this the prince 
said, ‘ Lsee it but too plainly ; but why, Harris, did not you tell me so be- 
fore, or write it to me from Brunswick?’ I replied, that I did not consider 
what the duke (asevere father himself towards his children) said of sufficient 
consequence; that it affected neither the princess’s moral character nor con- 
duct, and was intended solely as an intimation which [ conceived it only 
proper to notice to his royal highness at a proper occasion, at such a one as 
now had offered ; and that I humbly hoped his royal highness would not 
consider it as casting any real slur or aspersion on the princess: that as to 
not writing to his royal highness from Brunswick, I begged him to recollect 
I was not sent on a discretionary commission, but with the most positive 
commands to ask Princess Caroline in marriage, and nothing more ; that to 
this sole point, respecting the inarriage, and no other, those commands went ; 
auy reflection or remarks that I had presumed to make would (whether in 
praise of, or injurious to her royal highness,) have been a direct and positive 
deviation from those his majesty’s commands. They were as limited as 
they were imperative. That still, had I discovered notorious or glaring de- 
fects, or such as were of a nature to render the union unseemly, I should 
have telt it as a bounden duty to have stated them; but it must have been 
directly to the king, and to no one else. ‘To this the prince appeared to ac- 
quiesce; but [ saw it did not please, and left arankle in his mind. I should 
have said that the marriage-ceremony took place late on the evening of 
Wednesday, the 3th April, at St. James’s Chapel Royal. The ceremony was 
pertormed by the Archbishop of Canterbury (Moore). The usual etiquette 
observed—we had assembled in the queen's apartment; from thence to the 
usual drawing-roonis (very dark.) The procession, preceded by the heralds 
and great oflicers of the court, (amongst which I was ordered to attend)— 
walked to the chapel—very crowded—Prince of Wales gave his hat, with 
a rich diamond button and loop, to Lord Harcourt to hold, and made hima 
present of it. After the marriage, we returned to the queen’s apartment. 
The king told me to wear the Windsor uniform, and have the entrées. The 
prince very civil and gracious, but I thought I could perceive he was not 
quite sincere, and certainly unhappy ; and, as a proofof it, he had manitestly 
had recourse to wine or spirits. It is impossible to conceive or foresee any 
comtort from this connexion, in which I lament very much having taken any 
share. purely passive as it was.”’ 

What do our simple readers think of royal matches? Let us who live 
now rejoice that our Queen Victoria’s was of another and a very different 
hue, not only from this ill-omened union, but from nearly all the marriages 
which crowned heads have it in their power to engage! May every hour of 
its result be as happy as these must, almost of necessity, be the reverse ! 








a 
STORY OF A DIAMOND NECKLACE. 


One morning in the month of June, 1806, the Empress Josephine’s jewe- 
ler was ushered into a little apartment of the Tuileries, in which Napoleon 
was seated at breakfast. 

‘ The necklace must be the very best you can produce,’ said the Emperor. 
‘I do not care for the price; nevertheless [ will have it submitted to a fair 
valuation. , I warn you of that. Not that L 
doubt your integrity. but because in short, 
because I am not a lapédary myself, and therefore not a competent judge of 
such matters. As soonas it is finished bring it to me, and take care that you 
show it to no one. You understand ?”’ 

‘Yes, sire. But I wish your Majesty could allow me a little more time, 
that I may be enabled to select the stones in the most satisfactory nranner 
Choice diamonds are very scarce at present aud they have 
risen greatly in price. ‘ ‘ ‘ 

At these works, the Emperor turned sharply to the jeweller, and said: 

‘What do you mean? Since the campaign of Germany the jewel market 
has been overstocked. Parbleu! I know it for a fact, that our French jew- 
ellers have been purchasing largely from the petty Princes of the Germanic 
Confederation, whom the King of Prussia and Emperor of Russia have ruin- 
ed, by stirring them up against me. Go to Bapts, or to Mellerio ; they can 
let you have as many diamonds as you may want.’ 

‘Sire, I have always made it a rule never to avail myself of the assistance 
of other tradesmen, when I have the honour of working for your Majesty's 
august family. ‘ ‘ I have at this moment in my possession a set 
of diamonds which I purchased for the King of Prussia, who has commis- 
siened me. ‘ , 

‘That is your business, Foncier, and not mine. : ‘ But with 
regard to the necklace, do the best you possibly can, and show the people 
beyond the Rhine that we surpass them in jewellery as well as in all other 
things ’ 

On a sign from Napoleon, Foncier made his last bow and withdrew. A 
week after this interview, the Emperor received the necklace. It was sur- 
passingly beautiful. The jewels, the pattern, the mounting, even the case 
in which it was enclosed—all were unique. Napoleon had it valued: it 
was estimated to be worth 860,000 francs, precisely the price which Fon- 
cier demanded for it. The Emperor was perfectly satisfied. 

About this time, (June, 1806.) Prince Louis Buonaparte, one of Nape- 
leon’s younger brothers, was raised to the rank of sovereignty, and pro- 
claimed King of Holland 

On the day when Napoleon was to receive the crown of that realm from 
the hands of the Dutch envoys, and to place it on his brother's head, all the 
Court assembled at St. Cloud, Louis and Hortense arrived in the mornin 
from St. Leu. The ceremony, which was attended with great pomp, took 





plac e in the Salle du tréne The envoys of the defunct Batavian republi 
were magnificently entertained, and it was announced that the new Kinz 
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doubtless had its effect in augmenting the fascinating influence of the new | and cagernees, all his endeavours could not effectually conceal. She, too, 

seemed agitated—but I thought less so than he: it might be, however, 

‘ Next day, the Marquis de Lansac received notice to depart on a diplo- | that from the habitual quietude of her manner, the traits of emotion were 

He took leave of his Majesty with no very good | less detectable by a stranger. 
* 


ynaid-of-honour. 


matic mission to Spain. { ) 
grace, and with but little gratitude for the mark of Royal confidence confer- 
red upon him . . . . From that time, the king’s passion was no longer a 
secret... . and there was little reason to doubt that the religion and the 
virtue of Mademoiselle de Navarre would speedily yield to the suit of her 
Royal lover. 

“In the absence of the Marquis de Lansac, a devoted friend, an honest 
man, # priest of the Court , ventured to address to the young lady the lan- 
guage of truth, at which the futile passions of this world sometimes take 
alarm. He unfolded to her eyes the dark spectacle of the fatare.—Louise, 
if it will gratify capricious vanity to become the queen of a day, you may 

ssess a power which will last no longer than a dream ; you may have 
riends equally fleeting, and enemies of more permanent endurance ; you 
may have a courtly train of attendants, and live in vege splendour for a 
brief time ; you may have horses, carriages, servants, and guards ; but you 
will have the iatted and mockery of the court, and contempt of all honour- 
able persons; and some time or other, Louise, under the influence of one of 
those sudden revelations with which God visits us for our salvation, mys- 
terious voices will in turn whisper to you—I am thy Father.—Where is 
my name?” “ I am thy Mother.—Where is my honour ?” “ I am thy Be- 
trothed.—Where are thy vows?’ ‘Tam Conscience.—Where is thy virtue !” 
ro finally the solemn vice of Religion will say—“ Hast thou forgotten thy 
G shed ’ 

« Reverend father,’ exclaimed Louise, throwing herself on her knees be- 
fore the prelate, ‘ thanks—thanks for this kind admonition . . . . I again 
behold the light of heaven! Iam humbled . . 
forth let me forsake the Court . . 
tion, and my foolish hopes . 
friendship. Conduct me hence, Monseigneur !’ 

‘ Whither would you go?’ 

‘ To the Carmelites—to join my sister, Louise de la Misericorde.’ 

‘ Be it so,’ resumed Bossuet; “ for God is with you "’ 

Louise de Navarre retired to the convent of Mademoiselle de la Valliére. 
The ceremony of her profession took place in the presence of all the assein- 
bled Court of Louis XIV. The Queen of France presented to her the black 
veil, and Bossuet delivered the sermon. After that day, doubtless the two 
Louises—the two sisters of la Misericorde—sometimes meditated, the 
= on what she had been, and the other on what she had escaped 

eing. : 

in afer years, if Bossuet happened to see a giddy poy of the Court 
gropin her way blindfold over the J'apis Vert of Versailles, he used to 
think of Mademviselle de Navarre, and would murmur to himself —‘ Hea- 
ven forgive her... 


. . let me renounce my culpable ambi- 


. she is on her way to the Carmelites !’ 
—=@—__—. 
TALES OF THE TRAINS; 


BEING SOME CHAPTERS OF RAILROAD ROMANCE. 
BY TILBURY TRAMP, QUEEN’S MESSENGER. 
THE WHITE LACE BONNET. 

Let no enthusiast of the pastoral or romantic school, no fair reader, with 
eyes ‘deeply, darkly, beautifully blue,’ sneer at the title of my paper. I 
have written it after much and mature meditation. 

It is about two years since I was one of that strange and busy mob of some 
five hundred people, who were assembled on the platform in the Euston- 
square station a few minutes previous to the starting of the morning mail- 
train for Birmingham. To the unoccupied observer the scene might have 
been an amusing one—the little domestic incidents of leave-taking aud 
embracing—the careful looking after luggage and parcels—the watchful 
anxieties for a lost cloak, or a stray carpet-hag, blending with the affectionate 
farewells of parting, are all curious, while the studious preparations for 
comfort of the old gentleman in the coupé, oddly contrast with similar 
arrangements on a iore limited scale by the poor soldier’s wife in the third- 
class carriage. 

Small as the segment of humanity is, it is a type of the great world to 
which it belongs. 

I sauntered carelessly along the boarded terrace, investigating, by the 

light of the guard’s lantern, the inmates of the different carriages—and, 
ane to my assistance my tact as a physiognomist as to what party I should 
select for my fellow-passengers— not in there, assuredly,’ said I to myself, 
us I saw the aquiline noses and dark eyes of two Hamburgh Jews; ‘ nor 
here, either—I cannot stand a day ina nursery; nor will this party suit me, 
that old gentleman is snoring already ;’ and so I walked on until at last I 
bethought me of an umpty carriage, us at least possessing negative benefits, 
since positive ones were denied me. Scarcely had the churlish determina- 
tion seized me, when the glare of the light fell upon the side of a bonnet of 
white lace, through whose transparent texture a singularly lovely profile 
could be seen. features, purely Greek in their character, tinged with a 
most delicate colour, were defined by a dark mass of hair, worn in a deep 
band along the cheek almost to the chin. There was a sweetness—a look 
of guileless innocence in the character of the face which, even by the flitting 
light of the lantern, struck me strongly. Imade the guard halt, and peeped 
into the carriage as if seeking for a friend. By the uncertain eae I 
could detect the figure of a mun, apparently a young one, by the lady’s side ; 
the carriage had no other traveller. ‘This will do,’ thought I, as 1 opened 
the door, and took my place on the opposite side. 

The little lamp which lung aloft, gave me but slight opportunity of pro- 
secuting my favourite study on this occasion. All that I could trace, was 
the outline of # young and delicately-formed girl, enveloped in a cachmere 

wl—a slight and inadequate muffling for the road at such aseason The 
gentleman at her side was attired in what seemed a dress-coat, nor was he 
provided with any other defence against the cold of the morning. 

Scarcely had I ascertained these two facts, when the lamp flared, flickered, 
and went out, leaving me to speculate on these vague, but yet remarkable 
traits in the couple before me. ‘What can they be?’ ‘ who are they?’ 
“where do they come from?’ ‘ where are they going?’ were all questions 
which naturally presented themselves to me in turn; yet, every inquiry 
resolved itself into the one, * why has slie not a cloak ? wher has not he gota 
Petersham!’ Long and patiently did I discuss these points with myself, 
and framed numerous hypotheses to account for the circumstance—but still 
with comparatively little satisfaction, as objections presented themselves to 
each conclusion; and although, in turn, I had made him a runaway clerk 
from Coutts’s, a Liverpool actor, a member of the swell-mob, and a bagman 
—yet I could not, for the life of me, include her in the category of such an 
individual’s companions. Neither spoke,so that from their voices, that best 
of all tests, nothing could be learned 

Wearied by my doubts, and worried by the interruption to my sleep, the 
early rising necessitated, | fell soon into asound doze, lulled by the soothing 
* strains’ a locomotive so emiuently is endowed with. 

‘Bang, bang, bang,’ said I, aloud, repeating this infernal ‘refrain’ and 
with an energy that made my two fellow4ravellers burst out langhing. This 
awakened me from my sleep, and enabled me to throw off the fearful 
incubus which rested on my bosom; so strongly, however, was the image 
of my dream—so vivid the picture my mind had conjured up—and stranger 
than all, so perfect was the memory of the demoniac song, that I could not 
help relating the whole vision, and repeating for my companions the words, 
as I have here done for the reader. As I proceeded in my narrative, I had 

ample time to observe the couple before me. The lady, for it is but suitable 
to begin with her, was young, she could scarcely have been more than 
twenty—and looked, by the ‘broad daylight, even handsomer than by the 

lare of the guard’s lantern; she was slig it, but as well I could observe, 

er figure was very gracefully formed, and with a decided air of elegance, 
detectable even in the ease and repose of her attitude. Her dress was of 
pale blue silk, around the collar of which she wore a profusion of rich lace, 
of what peculiar loom I am, unhappily, unable to say—nor would I allude 
to the circumstance, save, that it formed one of the most embarrassing 
problems in my efforts at divining her rank and condition; never was there 
such a travellmg costume, and although it suited perfectly the frail and 
delicate beauty of the weaver, it ill accorded with the dingy ‘ conveniency ’ 
in which we journeyed—even to her shoes and stockings, for I noticed 
these—the feet were perfect—and gloves; all the details of her dress had a 
freshness and propriety one rarely or ever sees encountering the wear and 
tear of the road. 

The young gentleman at Ler side—for he, too, was scarcely more than 
five-and-twenty, at rnost—was also attired in a costume as little like that of 
a traveller—a dress-coat and evening waistcoat, over which a profusion of 
chains were festooned in that mode so popular in our day, showed that he 
certainly, in arranging his costume, had other thoughts than of wasting such 
attractions on the desert air of a railroad journey. He was a good-looking 
young fellow, with that mixture of frankness and careless ease the youth of 
England so eminently possess, ia contradistinction to the young men of other 





curred had chilled the warm current of our intercourse; perhaps, too, the 
effects of a long day’s journey were telling on us all, and we felt that indis- 
position to converse which steals over even the most habitual traveller to- 
wards the close of a day on the road. Partly from these causes, and more 
strongly still from my dislike to obtrude conversation upon those whose 
minds were evidently pre-occupied, I too lay back in my seat and indulged 
my own reflections in silence. I had 
actly how long, when the voice of the young lady struck on my ear; it was 
one of those sweet, tinkling, silver sounds which somehow when heard, 
however slightly, have the etfeet at once to dissipate the dull routine of one’s 
own thoughts, and suggest others more relative to the speaker. 


The youth apparently demurred, while she insisted the more, and at length, 
as if yielding to her entreaty, he suddenly turned towards me and said— 
‘I’m a perfect stranger here, and would feel obliged if you could inform me 
which 1s the best hotel in Liverpool.’ He made a slight pause, and added, 
‘1 mean a quiet, family hotel.’ 


o ordine, I take the Adelphi; I’m sure you will find it very comfort- 
able.’ 


. with an appearance of some hesitation, said, ‘Do you mean to go there 
. . Lam penitent. Hence-| now, sir?’ 


. . . Yes, [now feel myself worthy of your | steamer for Ireland; I see by my watch I sha 
as we shall arrive full half an hour before our time.’ 


could catch from the young lady being, ‘ I’m certain he will have no objec- 
tion.’ Conceiving that these referred to myself, and guessing at their pro- 
bable import, I immediately said— If you will allow me to be your guide, 
I shall feel most happy to show you the way; we can obtain a carriage at 
the station and proceed thither at once.’ 


ledgments—the young mau avowing that it was the very request he was 
about to make when I anticipated him. 
tion, and having assisted my new acquaintances to alight, I found little diffi- 
culty in placing thei in a carriage, for luggage they had none, neither port- 


* * * 


We were alone then once more, but somehow the interval which had oc- 


sat some time thus, I know not ex- 


‘Had you not better ask him?’ said she ; ‘I am sure he can tell you.’— 


‘T rarely stop in the town myself,’ replied I; ‘but when I do, to break- 
They again conversed for a few moments together, and the young man, 


‘Yes,’ said I, ‘my intention is to take a pee | dinner before I start in the 
1 have ample time to do so, 


Another pause, and another discussion ensued, the only words of which 1 


I was right in my surmise—both parties were profuse in their acknow- 


We arrived in due time at the sta- 


manteau nor carpet-bag—not even a dressing-case—a circumstance at which, 
however I might have endeavoured to avoid expressing my wonder, they 
seemed to feel required an explanation at their hands; both looked con- 
fused and abashed—nor was it until by busying myself in the details of my 
own baggage, that I was enabled to relieve them from the embarrassment 
the circumstance occasioned. 

‘Here we are,’ said I: ‘this is the Adelphi,’ as we stopped at that com- 
fortable and hospitable portal, through which the fumes of brown gravy 
and ox-tail float with a savoury odour, as pleasant to him who enters with 
dinner intentions, as it is tantalizing to the listless wanderer without. 

The lady thanked me with a smile, as I handed her into the house, and a 
very sweet smile too, and one I could have fancied the young man would 
have felt a little jealous of, if I had not seen the ten times more fascinating 
one she bestowed on him. 

The young man acknowledged my slight service with thanks, and made 
a half gesture to shake hands at parting, which, though a failure, I rather 
liked, as evidencing, even in its awkwardness, a kindness of disposition—for 
so itis. Gratitude smacks poorly when expressed in trim and measured 
phrase—it seems not the natural coinage of the heart, when the impression 
betrays too clearly the mint of the mind. 

‘Good bye,’ said I, as I watched their retiring figures up the wide stair- 
case. ‘ She’s devilish pretty—and what a good figure—I did not think any 
other than a French woman could adjust her shaw] in that fashion.’ And 
with these very soothing reflections I betook myself to the coffee-room, and 
soon was very deep in discussing the distinctive merits of mulligatawney, 
mock-turtle, and mutton chops, or listening to that everlasting pean every 
waiter in England sings in praise of the ‘joint.’ 

In all the Yuxury ot my own little ale, with my own little salt-cellar, 
my owncrnet-stand, my beer-glass, and its younger brother for wine, I sat 
awaiting the arrival of my fare, and puzzling my brain as to the unknown 
travellers. 

My thoughts turned at once ‘to their old track. ‘I have it,’ said I, as a 
bloody-minded suggestion shot through my brain. ‘This is an affair of 
charcoal and oxalic acid—this is some damnable @cvice of arsenic or sugar- 
of-lead—these young wretches have come down here to poison themselves, 
and be smothered in that mode latterly introduced among us. There will 


———_—_— 
were the only words she could utter ; and my blood actually froze at the 
prospect before us. You may smile it you like ; but let me tell you, that 
un outraged father, with a pair of patent revolving pistols, is no laughing 
matter. There was nething for it, then, but to “ bolt.” She saw that as 
soon asI did; and although she endeavoured to persuade me to suffer her 
to return home alone, that, you know, I never could think of ; and so, after 
some little demurrings, some tears, and some resistance, we got to the Eus- 
ton-square station, just as the train was going. You may easily think, that 
neither of us had much time for preparation. As for myself, | have come 
away with a ten pound note in my purse, not a shilling more have | in my 
possession, aud here we are now, half of the sui spent already, and how 
we are to get on to the north, I cannot, for the life of me, conceive. : 

‘Oh! that’s it,’ said I, peering at him shrewdly from under my eyelids. 

‘Yes, that’s it, don’t you think it is bad enough ;’ and he spoke the words 
with a reckless frankness, that satisfied all myscraples. ‘I ought to tell you,’ 
said he, ‘that my name is Blunden, I am a lieutenant in the Buffs, on leave ; 
and now that you know my secret, will you lend me twenty pounds ? which, 
perhaps, may be enough to carry us forward—at least, it will do, until it 
will be safe for meto write for money.’ 

‘ But, what would bring you to the north,’ said L; ‘ why not put yourselves 
on board the mail-packet this evening, and come to Dublin? We will mar- 
ry you there, just as cheaply; pursuit of you will be just as difficult i and, 
I'd venture to say, you might choose a worse land for the houeymoon. 

‘But I have no money,’ said he, ‘ you forgot that.’ 

‘For the matter of money,’ said 1, ‘ make your mind easy. yf the young 
lady is going away with her own consent—if, indeed, she is as anxious to 

et married as you are, make me the banker, and I'll give her away, be the 
ride’s-maid, or any thing else you please ’ . 

‘You are a trump,’ said he, helping himself to another glass of my sher- 
Yb and then filling out a third, which emptied the bottle, he slapped me on 

1e shoulder, and said, ‘ Here’s your health ; now come up stairs.’ 

‘Stop a moment,’ said I, ‘1 must see her alone—there must be no tam- 
pering with the evidence.’ 

He hesitated for a second,and surveyed me from head to foot, and whether 
it was the number of my double chins, or the rotundity of my waist-coat 
divested his mind of any jealous scruples ; but he smiled coolly, and said , 
‘So you shall, old buck—we will never quarrel about that.’ | 

Up stairs we went accordingly, and into a handsome drawing-room on the 
first floor, at one end of which, with her head buried in her hands, the young 
lady was sitting. , 

Charlotte,’ said he, ‘ this gentleman is kind enough to take an interest 
in our fortunes, but he desires a few words with you alone.’ : 

I waved my hand to him to prevent his making any further explanation 
and as a signal to withdraw—he took the hint and left the room. 

Now, thought I, this is the second act of the drama—what the deuce am 
I to do here. In the first place, some might deem it my duty to admonish 
the young damsel on the impropriety of the step, to draw an afflicting picture 
of her family, to make her weep bitter tears, and end by persuading her to 
take a first-class ticket in the up-train. This would be the grand parento- 
moral line, and I shame to confess it, it was never my forte. Secondly, I 
might pursue the inquiry suggested by myself, and ascertain her real senti- 
ments. ‘This might o éalled the amico-auxiliary line. Or, lastly, I might 
try a little what might be done on my own score, and not see £30,000 and 
£1,700 a-year squandered by acigar-smoking lieutenant in the Buffs. As 
there may be different opinions about this line, I shall not give ita name.— 
Suffice it to say, that, notwithstanding a sly peep at as pretty a throat, and 
as well-rounded an instep as ever tempted a ‘ government Mercury,’ I was 
true to my trust, and opened the negociation on the honest footing. 

‘Do you love him, my little darling,’ said [; for somehow consolation al- 
ways struck me as own-brother to love-making. It is like endorsing a bill 
for a friend, which, though he tells you he'll meet, you always feel responsi- 
ble tor the money. 

She turned upon me an arch look. — By St. Patrick, I half regretted 
I had not tried number three, as, in the sweetest imaginable voice, she 
said— 

‘Do you doubt it?’ 

I wish I could, thought I to myself. No matter, it was too late for regrets, 
and so | ascertained, in a very few minutes, that she corroborated every 
portion of the statement, and was as deeply interested in the success of the 
adventure as himself. 

‘ That will do,’ said I.‘ He is a lucky fellow—I always heard the Buffs 
were ;’ and with that I descended to the coffee-room, where the young man 
awaited me with the greatest anxiety. 

‘ Are you satisfied ?’ cried he, as | entered the room ; 

‘Perfectly,’ was my answer. ‘And now lct us lose no more time; it 
wants but a quarter to seven, and we must be on board in ten minutes.’ 

As I have already remarked, my fellow-travellers were not burdened 
with luggage, so there was little difficulty in expediting their departure ; 
and in half an hour from that time we were gliding down the Mersey, and 





be a double-locked door and a smell of carbonic gas through the key-hole 
in the morning. I have it all before me, even to the maudlin letter, with 
its twenty-one verses of bad poetry at the foot of it. Ithiyk IT hear the 
coroner's charge, and see the three shillings and eightpence halfpenny pro- 
duced before the jury, that were found in the youth’s possession, together 
with a small key and a bill for a luncheon at Birmingham By Jove, [ will 
__ it though ; 1 will spoil their fun this time ; if they will have physic, 
et them have something just as nauseous, but not so injurious. My own 
notion is a basin of this soup and a slice of “ the joint,’ and here it comes ;’ 
and thus my meditations were again destined to be cut short, and reverie give 
way to —- 

I was just helping myself to my second slice of mutton, when the young 
man entered the coffee-room, and walked towards me. At first, his manner 
evinced hesitation and indecision, and he turned to the fireplace, as if with 
some change of purpose, then, as if suddenly summoning his resolution, he 
came up to the table at which I sat, and said— 

’ will you favour me with five minutes of your time ?” 

‘ By all means,’ said I, ‘ sit down here, and I’m your man; you must ex- 
cuse me, though, if I proceed with my dinner, as I see it is past six o'clock, 
and the packet sails at seven.’ 

‘ Pray, proceed,’ replied he, ‘ your doing so will in part excuse the liber- 
ty I take, in obtruding myself upon you.’ 

He paused, and although I waited for him to resume, he appeared in no 
humour to do 80, but seemed more confused than before. 

‘Hang it,’ said he atlength, ‘1 am a very bungling negotiator, and never, 
in my life, could manage a matter of any difficulty.’ 

‘ Take a glass of sherry,’ said I, ‘ try if that may not assist to recall your 
faculties.’ e 

‘No, no,’ cried he, ‘I have taken a bottle of it already, and, by Jove, I 
rather think my head is only the more addled. Do you know that I am in 
a most confounded scrape, I have run away with that young lady ; we were 
at an evening party last night together, and came straight away from the 
supper-table to the train.’ 

‘Indeed "’ said I, laying down my knife and fork, not a little gratified that 
I was at length to learn the secret that had so long teazed me. * And, so you 
have run away with her!’ 

‘Yes; it was no sudden thought, however—at least, it was an old at- 
tachment; I have known her these two months.’ 

‘Oh! oh!’ said 1; ‘then, there was prudence in the affair.’ 

‘Perhaps you will say so,’ said he, quickly, ‘when I tell you she has 
£30,000 im the Funds, and something like £1,700 a-year besides—not that 
I care a straw for the money—but, in the eye of the world, that kind of 
thing has its eclat.’ 

‘So it has,’ said I, ‘and a very pretty eclat it is, and one that, somehow, 
or another, preserves its attractions much longer than most surprises ; but I 
do not see the scrape after ail.’ 

‘Tam coming to that,’ said he, glancing timidly around the room. ‘The 
affair occurred this wise: we were at an evening party—a kind of dejeuné, 
it was, on the Thames—Charlotte came with her aunt—a shrewish old 
damsel, that has no love for me: in fact, she very soon saw my game, and 
resolved to thwart it. Well, of course, I was obliged to be most circum- 
spect, and did not venture to approach her, not even to ask her to dance, the 
whole evening. As it grew late, however, I either became more courage- 
ous or less cautious, end I did ask her for a waltz. The old lady bristled up 
at once, and asked for her shawl. Charlotte accepted my invitation, and 
said she would certainly not retire so early; and I, tocut the matter short, 
led her to the top of the room. We waltzed together, and then had a gallop, 
and after that some champagne, and then another waltz ; for Charlotte was 
resolved to give the old lady a lesson—she has spirit for any thing! Well, 
it was growing late by this time, and we went in search of the auntat last ; 
but, by Jove! she was not to be found. We hunted every where for her, 
looked well in every corner of the supper-room, where it was most likely 
we should discover her; and at length, to our mutual horror aud dismay, we 





countries; his manner and voice both attested that he belonged to a good 


class; and the general courtesy of his demeanour showed one who had 
lived in society. While he evinced an evident desire to enter into conver- 
sation and amuse his companion there was still an appearance of agitation 
and incertitude about him which showed that his mind was wandering very 


More than once he checked himself im the 
lst of some casual merriment, and became suddenly grave—while, from 
time, Le whispered to the young lady, with an appearance of anxiety 


trom the topic before him. 





learned, that she had ordered the carriage up a full hour before, and gone 

| off, declaring that she would send Charlotte’s father to fetch her home. as 

| she herself possessed no influence over her. Here was a pretty business— 

| the old gentleman being, as Charlotte often told me, the most choleric man 
in Eugland. He had killed two brother officers in duels, and narrowly 

| escaped being hanged al Maidstone, for shooting a waiter 
bringing him hot water to shaye—a ple isant old boy to ene 
an occasion as this! 

| ‘“He will certainly shoot me—he will shoot you—he 


who delayed 
muuter on such 


will kill us both! 


gazing ou the spangled lamps which glittered over the great city of soap, 
sugar, and sassafras, train-oil, timber, and tallow. The young lady soon 
went below, as the night was chilly; but Blunden and myself walked the 
deck until near twelve o’clock, chatting over whatever came uppermost, 
and giving me an opportunity to perceive that, without possessing any re- 
markable ability or dondapae, he was one of those off-hand, candid, clear- 
headed, young hilows, who, when trained in the admirable discipline of the 
mess, become the excelient specimens of well-conducted, well-mannered 
gentlemen our army abounds with. 

We arrived in due course in Dublin. [ took my friends up to Morrison’s, 
drove with thein after breakfast to a fashionable milliner’s, where the youn 
lady, with an admirable taste, selected such articles of dress as she carec 
for, and I then saw them duly married. I do not mean to say that the ce 
reinony was performed by a bishop, or that a royal duke gave her ry | ; 
neither can I state that the train of carriages comprised the equipages of the 
leading nobility. I only vouch for the fact that a little man, with a black 
eye and a sinister countenance, read a ceremony of his own com osing, and 
made them write their names in a great book, and pay thirty sing for 
his services; after which I put a fifty-pound note into Blunden’s hand, sa- 
luted the bride, and, wishing them every health and happiness, took my 
leave. 

They started at once with four posters for the north, intending to cross 
over to Scotland. My engagements induced me to leave town for Cork, 
and in less than a fortnight [ found at my club, a letter from Blunden, in- 
closing the fifty pounds, with a thousand thanks for my prompt kindness, and 
innumerable atfectionate reminiscences from Madame. They were as hap- 
py as———confound it, every one is happy fer a week or a fortnight, so 
1 crushed the letter—pitched it into the fire—was rather pleased with myself 
for what I had done, and thought no more of the whole transaction. 

Here then my tale should have an end, #nd the moral is obvious. Indeed 
I am not certain but some may prefer it, to that which the succeeding por- 
tion conveys, thinking that the codicil revokes the bedy of the testament. 
However that may be, here goes for it. 

It was about a year after this adventure, that I made one of a party of six, 
travelling up to London by the ‘ Grand Junction.’ ‘fhe company were chat- 
ty, pleasant folk, and the conversation, as often — among utter strang- 
ers, became‘anecdotic ; many good stories were told in turn, and many plea- 
sant comments made on them, when at length it occurred to me to mention 
the somewhat-singular rencontre | have already narrated, as having hap- 
pened to myself. : 

‘ Strange enough,’ said I, ‘ the last time I journied along this line, nearl 
this time last year, a very remarkable occurrence took place. I bappenec 
to fall in with a young officer of the Buffs, eloping with an as: 
pretty girl; she had a large fortune, and was in every respect a ‘ catch ;” he 
ran away with herfrom an evening party and never remembered until he ar- 
rived at Liverpool, that he had no money for the journey. In this dilemma, 
the young fellow, rather spoohey about the whole thing, I think would have 
gone quietly back by the next train, but, by Jove, [ couldn’t satisfy my 
conscience that so lovely a girl should be treated in such a manner. _ I ral- 
lied his courage; took him over to Ireland in the packet, and got them mar- 
ried next morning.’ 

‘ Have [caught you at last, you old meddling scoundrel?’ cried a voice, 
hoarse and discordant with — from the opposite side, and at the same 
instant a short, thick-set, old man, with shoulders like a Hercules, sprung at 
me: with one hand he clutched me by the throat, and with the other he 
pummelled my head against the panel of the conveyance, and with such 
violence, that many people in the next carriage averred that they thought 
we had run into the ian train. So sudden was the old wretch’s attack, 
and so infuriate withal, it took the united force of the other passengers to 
detach him from my neck; and even then, as they drew him off, he 
kicked at me like a demon. Never has it been my lot to witness such an 
outbreak of wrath; aud indeed, were I to judge from the symptoms it oe- 
casioned, the old fellow had better not repeatit, or assuredly apoplexy would 
follow. 





. That villain—th it old ruffian,’ said he, elaring at te with flashing eye- 
balls. while he menaced me with his closed fist, ‘ that cursed, meddlmg 
| scoundrel is the cause of the greatest calamity of my life.’ 

‘ Are you her father, then,’ articulated I faintly, for a misgiving came ovet 
ine that my boasted benevolence might prove a tnistake, ‘Are you her fi- 
| ther?’ The words were not out, When he dashed at me ons e more, and 
| were it not for the watchfulness of the others, inevitably had finished me. 
} bapa 


| ‘I’ve heard of you, my old buck,’ said 1, affex ting a degree of ease and 
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security, my heart sally belied,‘ I've heard of your dreadful temper al- 
ready—I know you can’t control yourself. 1 know all about the waiter at 
Maidenstone. By Jove, they did not wrong you, and I am not surprised at 
your poor daughter leaving you’—but he would not suffer me to conclude, 
andonce more his wrath boiled over, and all the efforts of the others 
were barely sufficient to ¢ alm him into a semblance of reason. 

There would be no end to my narrative if | endeavoured to convey to my 
reader the scene which followed, or recount the various outbreaks of passion, 
which ever aud anon interrapted the old man, and induced him to diverge 
into sundry little by-ways of lamentation over his misfortune, and curses up- 
on my meddling interference. Indeed his whole narrative was conducted 
more in the staccato style of an Italian — father, than in the homely wrath 
of an English parent. The wind-up of these dissertations being always, to 

the one purpose, as with a look of scowling passion, directed towards me, he 
said :— ; a : 

‘Only wait ‘till we reach the station, and see if I won’t do for you. 

His tale, in few words, amouuted to this. He was the Squire Blunden— 
the tather of the lieutenant in the “ Butts.” The youth had formed au at- 
tachment to a lady, whom he had accidentally met ina Margate steamer.— 
The circumstances of her family wad fortune were communicated to him in 
confidence by herself, and although she expressed her conviction of the utter 
impossibility of obtaining her father’s consent to any uutitled match, she as 
resolutely refused to elope with him. ‘The result, however, was as we have 
seen ; she did elope—was married—they made a wedding tour in the High- 
lands, and returned to Blunden-Hal! two months after, where the old gentle- 

man welcomed them with affection and forgiveness. About a fortnight af- 
ter their return, it was deemed necessary to make inquiry as to the circum- 
stances of her estate and funded property, when the young lady fell upon her 
knees—wept bitterly—said she had not a sixpence—that the whole thing 
was a ‘rouse ;” that she had paid five pounds for a choleric father, three, 
ten, for an aunt, warranted to wear “ satin;” in fact, that she had been tw ice 
married before, aud had heavy misgivings that the husbands were still liv- 
ing ‘ ; 
There was nothing left for it but compromise. ; 

‘I gave her,’ said he, ‘five huudred pounds to go to the devil, and I re- 
gistered, the same day, a solemn oath, that if 1 ever met the same Tramp, 
he should carry the impress of my kuuckles on his face, to the day of his 
death.’ , 

The train reached Harrow as the old gentleman spoke. I waited until 
it was again in motion, and flinging wide the door, [ sprang out, and from 
that day to this, have strictly avoided forming acquaintances with a white 
lace bonnet, even at a distance, or ever betriending a lieutenant in the 
Butts. 


———— 
POPULAR INFORMATION ON SCIENCE. 
ACTINO—CHEMISTRY. 


The alchemists—remarkable on many accounts in the history of science 
—had occasional glimpses of truth through the clouds by which, in their 
strange hallucinations, they were surrounded ; and some of their speculations 
on the constitution of matter are founded on changes which they su,po-ed 
light capable of producingin inorganic substances. These changes were hy- 
puthetical to them; but modern science has established the fact, that ‘a 
sunbeam cannot fail vpon a body without producing a molecalar or chem 
ical change’ Horaberg states the difference between gold and silver to be 
‘in nothing but in having the globules of mercury whereof it consists penetra- 
ted through and through, and being more fully saturated with the sulphurous 
principle, or the rays of light.’ Thus, content with a bold speculation, this 


phate of iron) to produce the same change upon any of the salts of silver, by 
which we have the means of producing for ourselves, in a cheap and easy 
manner, truthful representations of any scene or individual. These are but 
a few of the discoveries connected with this branch of science; let us 
consider for a moment their value. All men of reading desire to possess 
faithful representations of the monuments of antiquity—the pyramids of 
Gizeh, the palace of Carnac, or the Cyclopean wails of Greece. We feel 
a pure and healthful pleasure in examining even the images of scenes made 
sacred to our memory by the deeds of heroes or the words of sages. The 
temples of Athens, the wonderful Acropolis, the mysterious ruins of Pes- 
tum, and the fanes and arches of Rome, misnamed the Eternal, speak even 
from their pictures. Theirs is the still small voice of the past, speaking 
of the mutability of all things to the present. The lesson they thus give us 
—even those who have never crossed the sea which washes our island-home 
—is but little inferior to that which the traveller receives who contemplates 
the morai of a crumbling arch, or a broken column, on the very spots where 
once they stood, the glory of the age Even in our own land we have tem- 
ples which realise, in their consistent and beautifully elaborate architec- 
tural details, the poet’s fancy ofa ‘ petrified religion.” We have monastic 
piles hastening to decay, but beautiful even in their dissolutton; and baronial 
halls whose battlemented walls are tangled with the ivy, and clothed with the 
moss of centuries; and these are hallowed by holy recollections, which 
cling, like the poetry of a pious superstition, to every British heart; and 
they cannot pass away uutil we have forgotten the history of our land, or 
ceased to enjoy the privileges won for us by our forefathers. Each and 
all of these we are now enabled tu preserve in the strictest fidelity. Every 
stove will tell its own tale, and as the mind of the poet shines forever from 
its production, so the very genius, the very spirit of the place, may now 
be impressed, by the subtle finger of light, upon tablets of meta! or on sheets 
of paper, to speak to future ages as they speak tous, Again, we are now 
enabled to preserve the truthstelling portraits of our statesmen, our heroes, 
our philosophers, our bards, and our friends, with ail ‘the mind, the music 
breathing through the face.’ 

Such are the important uses of this discovery, viewed as an art; we will 
now consider some of the most remarkable features of it in its relations 
with science. 

M. Niepce,to whom Daguerre was certainly deeply indebted for the pro- 
gress he made towards perfecting his beautiful discovery, produced pictures 
upon plates of ylass or metal, coyered with resin, those portions of the resin 
becoming more soluble which had been exposed to light than the parts in 
shadow. Niepce alse observed that these resinous plates had the power 
of restoring themselves to their original condition in the dark. This re- 
markable phenomenon has been noticed on some other bodies, but most stri- 
kingly on the iodide of platinum, which readily receives a photographic 
image by darkening over the exposed surfacex, but speedily loses it by 
bleaching in thedark. The ioduret of Daguerre’s plate, and some other io- 
dides, exhibit the same peculiarity. We are hence led to the detection of the 
singular and striking fact, ‘that bodies which have undergone a change of 
state under the influence of day light, have some latept;power by which they 
can renovate themselves.’ Possibly the hours of night are as necessary to 
inanimate nature as they are to men and animals. During the day, an ex- 
citement which we do not heed, unless in a state of disease, is maintained by 
the influence of light ; and the hours of repose, during which the equilibrium 
is restored, are most essential to the continuance of health. It has been 
| shown that a sunbeam passing over a plate of iron leaves indications of its 
| path. Instead of a few chemical compounds of gold and silver, we now 








| know that copper, platinum, lead, nickel, and indeed probably all the ele 


original-thinker promulgates a delusion; when, had he, guided by bis hy-| meets, are equally liable to change under solar influence. How gre 
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general notices that may enable the great body of readers to comprehend 
the more than national value of such an establishment. 

It would not be out of place to give, before proceeding farther, a brief 
history of the building, which is erected on the top of a gravelly hill in 
Greenwich Park, on the site of the ancient tower built by Duke Humphrey 
in the reign of Henry VI., commanding a fine and impressive view over 
the smoke-shrouded city, the flowing river alive with vessels, and the fer- 
tile plains of Essex. It was built by order of Charles I. who, with all his 
levity, seems to have been aware of the importance of science: the first 
stone was laid by Flaimsteed, who had been appointed astronomer royal in 
August, 1675, and no delay took place in its completion aud furnishing it 
with accurate instruments. By the words of Flamsteed’s commission, he 
was directed ‘to apply himself with the utmost care and diligence to the 
rectifying the tables of the motions of the heavens, and the places of the 
fixed stars, in order to find the so-much desired longitude at sea, for per- 
tecting the art of navigation.’ With what success this has been done, may 
be inferred trom the remarkable words of Delainbre, who, writing on the 
four volumes of observations by Maskelyne, astronomer royal at the com- 
mencement of the present century, observes, ‘that if, by a great revolution, 
the sciences should be lost, and that this collection only were saved, there 
would be found in it materials sufficient to rear almost an entire new edifice 
of modern astronomy.’ 

The whole establishment comprehends two principal buildings, one the 
observatory, the other the dwelling house ; the former is alow oblong erec- 
tion, placed east and west, with four principal apartments on the ground- 
floor, im which the most important observations are carried on; in one of 
these, which has a double sloping roof fitted with sliding shutters, for con- 
venience in observing transits, is the transit instrumieut, eight feet in length, 
resting on two stone pillars, and interesting from having been used by the 
astronomers royal from the days of Halley. Tn an adjacent apartment is the 
magnificent mural circle by Troughton, which was placed on its stone pier 
in 1812, and thongh it has a diameter of nearly eight feet, such is the accu- 
racy with which it has been constructed, that its p ysition may be ascertain- 
ed to the tenth of asecond. In the other rooms are other circles, and a va- 
riety of astronomical instruments, as well as a library containing many scarce 
scientific books. 

It is, however, beyond our province to attempt a description of the splen- 
did and complicated instraments contained within the observatory, which 
we should scarcely succeed in making intelligible to the general reader ; 
suffice it to say, that the estallishment is nai ape at the expense of gov- 
ernment, and is under the direction of the lords of the admiralty 

Astronomical time is not divided, like civil time, into two periods of 
twelve hours, but is counted regularly from one to twenty-four. Now, it is 
one of the most important objects in the duties of the observatory to find the 
true time; this is ascertained at Greenwich by accurate determination of the 
places of various stars, and their transit over the meridian. From these ob- 
servations the mean solar time is computed ; and this once known, the find- 
ing of the longitude of any place is comparatively easy. A knowledge of 
the true time being of the highest importance in keeping the reckoning of a 
ship on a voyage, the lords of the admiralty determined, about ten years 
since, on a means for making known daily the hour of one o'clock. Such 
is the skill displayed in the observations, that this hour is now ascertained 
with the utmost nicety, and from the summit of the building has been 
made known with the greatest regularity from the time the plan was 
first adopted. 

Every day, at five minutes to one, the captains of vessels in the river, 
within sight of the observatory, may be seen directing their telescopes to- 
wards a black ball slowly rising on a pole fixed on the roof of its north-west- 
ern angle ; they then prepare their chronometers, and keeping their attention 








f 4t, | fixed on the ball, which has become stationary at the top of the pole, they 

pothesis, bent his powerful mind to the labour of interpreting nature by | then, must be the disturbance over the face of our planet during the period the | note the instant when it begins to descend; at that instant it is one o’clock; 

1 experiment, he might have been the discoverer of important truths which | sun is above the horizon! How varied must be the developments of elec- | and it will be obvious that the mariner has then the opportunity of knowing 
are only now opening to the world, 





The title which appears at the head of this paper—Actino-Chemistry—is 
one which has been recently proposed by Sir John Herschel, to distinguish that 


trical, chemical, and calorific phenomena under this excitation, which, if 
continued, must eventually change the features of this planet and of its in- 
habitants ! how beautiful is that design by which, during external quiescence, 
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whether his chronometer fast or slow; he may set it to the true 
time, and may, by daily observation of the descent of the ball, ascertain 


its rate of going. 

3, particular class of chemical phenomena which is immediately dependent upon | matter is enabled to resume its former state, and, during apparent rest, busily There is an apartment in the building appropriated to chronometers. — It 
y the influence of the sun’s rays. To this new branch of science we now | to restore to the balance that which it has lost! These are not mere specu: | js the custom with makers ot those instruments to s¢ nd them to the observa- 
18 purpose calling attention; but, in order that all the new features of the in- lations ; the researches of ‘he pa-t three years have proved them to be truths, tory for correction aud trial. Their daily rate is then observ ed, and noted 
quiry may be distinctly understood, it will be necessary to give some ex- We would name a few other extraordinary changes produced in the condi- | down for the use of the owners ; the sume course is tollowed with the chro- 
ts planation of discoveries long since made. tion of bodies bythe same agency. AJ! who are atall conversant with the | nometers of ships lying in port. Visitors to Greenwich Park may frequently 
an In 1556, it was observed that a combination of chlorine and silver, | details of chemistry, know that the two gaseous bodies, hydrogen and chlo- | seea captaindescending the hill with his time-keeper in a handkerchief under 
called, from its appearance, horn silver, blackened by exposure to the sun’s | rine, may be kept together inthe dark without uniting; whereas, if expo-| his arm. The present number of chronometers on trial exceeds one hun- 
rays. This was the first step, beyond which no further progress was made, | sed to the sunshine, chemical union immediately takes place, and muriatic | dred, many of them being from government ships paid off, and thirty in pre- 

it until, in the early part of the eighteenth century, Scheele of Str.lsund, in Swe- | acid is produced. Dr Draper has discovered that chlorine exposed to sunshine | paration for the determination of the longitude of Valentia in [reland. ; 
8.” dish Pomerania, discovered that this change of colourin the silver com- | is changed in its character, and the solarised chlorine will unite with hydrogen Another very important object in the institution and maintenance of the 
ied pound was produced particularly by the blue rays, little or no effect being | inthe dark. Sulphate of iron is used by chemists to throw down silver observatory, is the observations of the moon, and the determination of the 
re 5 produced by red or yellow light. Petit, in 1722, observed that light influ- | and gold from their solutions, which it does slowly in the dark. Mr. Hunt places of fixed stars necessary wor aecerteming instrumental errors arising in 
an enced crysta lisation; and, somewhat later, Dr. Priestly discovered the very | has observed that, by previously exposing either of the solutions to suns those observations. In the early history of the building, these were — 
ap, interesting fact, that the solar rays assisted p'ants in decomposing carbonic | shine, and the mixture being afierwards made in the dark, the precipitation ed merely as secondary, but they appear to have been folk »wed up with the 
oon acid, to which we shall more particularly allude. Many isolated observa- | takes place instantly. Here is again evidence of either the direct absorp- | Steatest regularity, even when all others were neglected. The effect of this 
the tions were made, but few facts of any imdortance were added to science until | tion of some material agent from the sunbeam, or of an alteration in the | Tgularity is most honourable to the institution; for the existing theories 
nost, aiter the announcement of the discovery of the Daguerreotype and pho- | chemical constitution, or atomic arrangement of the solutions, by the influence and tables of the moon are everywhere founded on the observations at 
ee tographic processes. Having, in former numbers of this journal, given an | of some principle of which as yet we know but little. A case in which light etapa “ee 9 ene a bags poses “ne agers Agr rence 
lear- | account of these discoveries, we shall not allude to them any more than | appears to interfere with electrical action was stated at the last meeting of | MOMs can he expected; and it is fair to predict that, while the duties are as 
if the is pecessary in the present article. the British Association by Mr. Hunt. A emall galvanic arrangement was efliciently performed as at present, lunar tables will always be founded on 
ered The Daguerreotype consists in acting upon a plate of silver by iodine va- formed by putting a solution of the iodide of potash in a glass tube, one end the same authority. ¢ To seafaring men Junar tables are of little less im- 
. pour, by waicha compound of the two elements—au ioduret of silver—is | of which was closed by a piece of skin; this tube was inserted in a solution | say eee acting sd relying ‘le os M api Ts Sas a yar lr a 
son's, formed. A very short exposure to sunshine produces a change in his preps- of nitrate of silver, held in a cylindrica glass, the two fluids being con- the rom oce an, ove r w lich the calculations made thousands of miles dis- 
ite ration, which causes it to condense vapour over its surface more readily nected with a piece of platina wire. Such an arrangement being kept in the yer aurve A i ag Pee ape ir we ag h of the observations 
caret _ tha it did previously to exposure. Hence the Daguerreotype pictures are dark for twelve hours, a very beautiful crystallisation of bright metallic silver = npn 1 . ame aa —e spe rm . ; me yer oe Bs ll ve 
tino { formed by the deposition of the vapours of mercury over the different parts of | takes place about the end of the wire which dips in the silver solution. If a py f th te of tt : ‘euildi i oo rs s denet : peg: gghrentncrsyprenl 
ps im the plate, inexact proportion to the amount of light which has fallen upon | similar arrangement is exposed to sunshine, no such change—no symptom of half of ~ eg - i ne 90 a la Pre noe hong 
black > them. Several explanations have been offered of this phenomenon ; out | any crystallisation—takes place. These results are but the first links of a When the new part is ps et it is entiei aol hut: ee chine rae 
g, an although many of them have been exceedingly ingenious, none are entire~ | chain which we suppoge to be of infinite extent. These few disclose such ere me eB. oe de Lee 
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ly satisfactory. If the exposure to sunshine is continued, the gulden yellow 

colour of the surface of thetablet is changed to a deep olive. In practice, 

this change is not allowed to become apparent, but the balance of affini- 
| ty, which appears to be exceedingly loose in this compound, is disturbed by 
_ the sun’s radiations. ‘This change in the chemical state of the ioduret of 
silver may appear at first sufficient to account for that condition which dis- 
poses the condensation of mercurial vapour, but it has been found by 
Moser, Fizeau, and Haunt, that any body—as, for instance, a polished metal 
late, atablet of stove, or a piece of glass—exposed unequally to sunshine, 
undergoes some molecular change, by which it condenses vapours in the 
same mauver as a Daguerreotype plate; hence it is clear that an atomic 
disturbance rather than a chemical change, is the cause. 

The photographic process of Mr. Fox Talbot, as at first‘published, was 
nothing more than covering paper with the chloride of silyer—the horn 
silver of the alchemists— which darkened unequally, according to the quan- 
tity of light to which it was expused, the shadows bein preserved still 
white ; heuce there resulted a copy of nature, bat an incorrect one as regard- 
ed light and shade By fixing the original picture, and using it to pro- 
duce others, the greatest quantity of light passing through those parts cor- 
responding to the natural shadows, pictures correct as in nature were produced. 

Many singularly beautiful processes have been devised, pirticularly by 
Sir John Herschel. Amongst others,-we would name the chrysotype, in 
whica gold is the active ingredient; and the cyanotype, in which a paper, 
prepared with a salt of iron, undergoes such a change over the parts exposed 
tolight, as disposes them, when washed over with a prussiate of potash, to 
form immediately Prussian blue, whilst the parts in shadow retain their orig- 
inal whiteness. Again there are several processes, by the same philosopher, 
of a very remarkable kind, to which the epithet of amphitype has been ap 
plied, in one of these, the picture produced by the sun may be kept invis- 
ible for any period, and developed at will, by simply breathing overthe pa- 
per; and in the other, which was described at the recent meeting of the Brit- 
isa Association at York, the photographic picture, which is at first produced 
with incorrect lights and shadows, is converted into one having them quite 
Correct by the agency of heat. These pictures undergo remarkable changes ; 
Spontaneously fading out, and by some mysterious action, reproducing them- 
*eives. A greatmany analogous processes have been discovered in which 
Some chemical agent acts differently upon the parts which have been exposed, 
®od those maintained in shadow. In nearly all cases, pictures with incor- 
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striking peculiarities, that, if confirmed by further observations, they must 
influence most materially the condition of physical science. 

Seed is placed in the earth; itis buried in darkness; under the influences 
of terrestrial heat and moisture it germinates, and a plant springs into daylight. 
It has been found that the influence of the most laminous—the yellow rays— 
even on the surface, is sufficient to prever.t germination; and, on the con- 
trary, that the most actinic, ur blue rays, forward very remarkably this pro- 
cess. Plants in all conditions of their growth absorb, by their leaves and bark, 
atmospheric air, which 1s constantly contaminated with carbonic acid, produced 
during the processes of respiration and digestion by men and animals, and 
poured out in great abundance by all burning bodies. During the sunshine, 
this carbonic acid is decomposed by the plant; one of its constituents, oxy- 
gen, is given off again tothe air, whilst the other, carbon or charcoal, is retain. 
ed by the plant towards the formation of its woody structure. At night, 
this action nearly ceases; hence we see the important influence exerted by 
the sun's rays on the vegetable world. From the fact that seeds will not ger- 
minate under the influence of the yellow rays, and that these soon destroy the 
young plant, it has been argued that the actinic power, of which we have 
been speaking, is the must active in exciting this function in plants, which 
isso necessary to their healthful growth. To the vegetable physiologist 
this is a question of great interest. 

We know that the glorious orb of day pours out upon this earth some prin- 
ciple on which the whole vegetable world depends for health and life— 
Without the /uminous agent, the surface of this planet would be no longer 
beautiful ; the brilliant hueof the flower (supposing the plant to have been 
produced by actinic power alone), and the refreshing tin’s of the tree, would 
be wanting ; ali would be colourless. Without the actinic power, the entire 
surface would be an eternal blank, a chaos as at first. It is equally cer- 
tain that the animal kingdom are as much dependent upon solar influence 
as the vegetable world. Where the sunbeam spreads its genial influence, 
there life in all its myriad forms is found; where the sun-rays cannot pene- 
trate, ‘death holds her silent court.’ At the surface ofthe ocean, for instance, 
marine animals, varied in form and beautiful in colour, are found abundantly ; 
as we descend, we find the animals gradually sinking in the seale of or- 











ganisation ; and below a certain depth, varying probably in different latitudes, 
no creature stirs the ever silent sea. The influences of this power on in- | 
organic matter are only now being discovered, and the importance and in- 
terest of the inquiry will be strikingly evident, when we reflect that on the 





our satellite may be made almost every night; at present, from the cause 
above alluded to, they donot exceed one hundred in the year. Some idea 
of the patience necessary on the part of the observer, may be inferred from 
the fact of his being required to watch from moonrise to an hour or more 
after sunrise, or trom an hour before sunset to moonsetting. 

Of late years, in addition to the astronomical, a series of magnetic and 
meteorological observations have been conducted at the observatory. For 
the observation of the magnetic dip, and some other points which could not 
be carried on near the great magnets, or other disturbing influences, a small 
outbuilding has been raised of wood, the greatest care eing taken that no 
particle of iron should be used in the construction. Such is the extreme 
delicacy and susceptibility of some of the instruments in this apartment, that 
they are suspended by skeins of fibrous silk, enclosed, in some instances, 
within tubes of glass. The skeins are prepared at Mancliester expressly for 
the purpose ; the fibres consist of seven or eight threads, as when reeled off 
in readiness for spinning: the slightest twist would render them unfit for 
use ; and it is essential that they should be of uniform thickness. 

There are three magnetometers, the magnets for which were made at 
Gottingen; they are of polished steel, each two feet in length, one inch and. 
a half in width, and one quarter of an inch in thickness. In reading off the 
results, allowance is made for the presence of iron in the apparatus which 
supports them, or in other parts of the room. These iustrnameats, with the 
barometer, and the wet and dry thermometers, are observed every two 
hours, day and night (except on Sundays); the dew point four times ever 
day; the magnetic dip is observed on the forenoon and afternoon of poe | 
of two days in every week; on one particular day in every month, previously 
determined for the observatories in various parts of the world, and known 
as a term day, magnetic observations are made at every five minutes; on one 
day in each month, hourly observations of the barometer are made ; observa- 
tions with the actinometer, an instrument for ascertaining the radiation of 
solar rays, are made when circumstances are favourable ; electrical and ex- 
traordinary observations of any kind, when circumstances require them. 
The indications of the self-registering instruments are regularly preserved 
or read off; the rain guages, &c., which are cumulative, vut not self-register- 
ing, are read, some once in a day, some once in a week, * 

In addition to these instruments, there are an atmospheric electrometer, a 
galvanometer, and an anemometer 


. . ° er The last registers of itself the force, 
direction, and duration of winds. 


, There are also self-registering thermome- 
ters, Which are suspended from the side of the Dreadnought hospital ship, 
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metrical survey. The sun, moon, and ae are observed at every practi- 
cable opportunity, the latter through al! hours of the night (except on Sun- 
days), when the moon only, with accompanying stars, is observed. Occul- 
tations, diameters, and the eclipses and movements of Jupiter’s satellites, 
complete a catalogue which, for scope and detail, reflect the highest credit 
on those concerned in its execution. 

The electrical apparatus is attached to a pole 80 feet high, fixed in the gar- 
den: a wire connected with this is led into one of the rooms of the building, 
where pith balls, suspended near a bell, are attached to it. When the appa- 
ratus is excited by the electric state of the atmosphere, the balls become 
violently agitated, and striking against the bell, cause a ringing, which im- 
mediately attracts the attention of the attendant. 

In Flamsteed’s time, a well was sunk in this gue 100 feet in depth, 
with steps leading to the bottom, for the purpose of observing the stars in the 
daytime ; but this has long since been arched over, as the improvements in 
the construction of telescopes render it unnecessary. 

The whole mass of observations, both meteorological and astronomical, is 
regularly printed, a quarto volume of some thousan es appearing once In 
the year. Most of these are distributed amongst the observatories all over 
the world, with a view to assist the cause of science, and to facilitate the 

at series of observations, undertaken at the expenseof government, which 
eve now been carried on for four or five years, and are expected to be 
brought to a conclusion in the present year, In order to have some securi- 
ty that the assistants, of whom there are nine regularly on the establishment, 
are in attendance to take their observations at the time appointed, a clock, 
cummonly termed ‘the watchman's clock,’ is fixed in the ante-room ; it has 
no hands, but a series of knobs, to which cords are attached on the dial- 
plate, which turns round : this is secured by a door with a lock and key, so 
that the only external communication is by the cords, one of which being 
pulled by the assistant when he leaves, a knob is displaced, the dial-plate 
turns round, and thus a complete check is kept upon the attendance of the 
subordinate officers. 

Among the extraordinary scientific operations to which the observatory 
has contributed its aid, was that of instructing the officers of the corps of 
Roya! Engineers, who were appointed to trace the Cauadian boundary ; one 
portion of which, a straight line of a distance of 70 miles, was to connect 
two defined points. The country through which this line was to pass 
is described as surpassing in its difficulties the conception of any Eu- 
ropean. It consistsof impervious forests, steep ravines, and dismal swamps. 
A survey of the line was impossible ; a plan was therefore arranged by the 
astronomer royal, founded on a determination of the absolute latitude and 
difference of longitude of the two extremities. The difference of longitude 
was determined by the transfer of chronometers, by a very circuitous route, 
from one end to the other; after which the necessary computations were 
made, and marks laid off for starting with the line from both extremities.— 
One party, after cutting more than 42 miles through the woods, were agree- 
ably surprised on the brow ofa hill at seeing before them a gap in the woods 
on the next line of hill, which opened gradually, and proved to be the line 
of the opposite party. On continuing the lines till they were abreast of each 
other, their distance was found to be 341 feet, a difference which arose in 
an error of only a quarter of a second of time in the difference of longitude. 
The performance of this operation reflects the highest honour on the officers 
engaged. ‘Transits were observed, and observations made, on whose deli- 
cacy everything depended, when the thermometer was lower than 19 de- 
grees below zero, and when the native assistants, though paid highly, desert- 
ed on account of the severity of the weather. 

Such is a brief outline of an establishment which, whether we consider 
the nature and utility of its operations, or the comparatively small expense 
at which they are chanel, has great claims on our respect. We trust 
that our necessarily brief sketch will tend to diminish the stupid wonder 
with which the unpretending structure is regarded by thousands who climb 
the hill on which it stands Let them think over its historical associations, 
and - importance not merely nationally, but in connexion with the whole 
worid. 





eo 
BONY BONALY. 


Bonny Bonaly’s wee fairy-led stream 

Murmurs and sobs, like a child in a dream, 

¥alling where silver light gleams on its breast, 
Gliding through nooks where the dark shadows rest, 
Flooding with music its own tiny valley— 

Dances in gladness the stream of Bonaly. 


Proudly Bonaly’s gray-browed castle towers, 

Bounded by mountains, and bedded in flowers ; 

Here bends the blue-bell, and there springs the brocm, 
Nurtured by Art, choicest garden flowers bloom; 








Che Albion. 


1d 3 monasteries. F 
Fevony any Marteamomy.—Mr. John Ogden, aged sixty-seven was 
married to Miss Mary Cook of King sireet, Bury. About three weeks ago 


the bride was committed to the New Bailey, on a charge of stealing twen- 
ty-four sovereigns from Mr. Ogden, but afierwards liberated on bail. Be- 


fore the Sessions, however, she contrived to persuade Mr Ogden to marry, 
instead of prosecute her ! 

Wm. Thos. Gallimore, a surgeon of Chesterfie’d, was found guilty of 
causing the death of Mrs. Warwick, by ignorant treatinent of her during 


childberth, and was sentenced to six munth’s imprisunment, 


According to the custom-house trade list, there appears to be a consids 


erable increase in the consumption of tea for the year just ended. ‘The totais 


which paid the duty of 2s. Id. per pound and five per cent., for the ports ot 
London, Liverpool, Bristol, and Hull, only to the last week of 1844, were 


29,798,151 lbs., being an increase of 616,933lbs. 


Lady Peel, as one of her privileges as the wife of the Prime Ministers, 
has granted to Frances Brown, the blind poetess of Ulster, a pension of 
£20 per annum. 


LivEerRPoo..--The customs revenue of this port shows an amount of 4,- 
487,000]. as the receipts of 1844, against 4,121,0001. the receipts of 1843, 
being an increase upon the year of 366,0001. 


A Moxey Maker.—About twelve years ago, a poor Frenchwoman, re- 
sidingat Buenos Ayres, exceedingly perplexed with regard to the ‘ ways and 
means,’ set her inventive genius to work, and hit upon the following expe- 
dient :—Observing a vast quantity of bones and animal offal thrown away 
from the slaughter-houses with which Buenos Ayres abounds, a thought 
struck her that she might turn this waste to a profitable account. Having 
procured a large iron pot, and collected a quantity of bones, &c. she com- 
menced operations by boiling them, and skimming off the fat, which she 
sold at the stores at Buenos Ayres Finding the proceeds of her industry 
amply reward her labour, she persevered, advancing from a pot to a boiler, 

an from a boiler to a steaming-vat, until she possessed a magnificent ap- 
paratus capable of reducing a hundred head of cattle to tallow at one steam- 
ing. Four years ago she sold her manufactory, retired from business, and 
now rolls through the streets in one of the handsomest carriages in Buenos 
Ayres. There is scarcely a respectable merchant in that place, or in Mon- 
te Video, but is insome way connected with cattle-steaming.— Cape 
Frontier Times. 

ELEGANT HABITS OF BEE3.—Did any one ever sufficiently admire—did he, 
indeed, ever notice—the entire elegance of the habits and pursuits of the 
bees? their extraction of nothing but the quintessence of the flowers: their 
preference of those that have the finest and least adulterated odour ; their 
avoidance of everything squalid [so unlike flies]; their eager ejection or 
exclusion of it from the hive, as in the instance of careases of intruders, which, 
if they cannot drag away, they cover up and entomb; their love of clean, 
quiet, and delicate neighbuarlioods—thymy places withbrooks ; their singu- 
larly clean management of so liquid and adhesive a thing as honey, from 
which they issue forth to their work as if they had nothing to do with it ; 
their combination with honey-making of the elegant manufacture of wax, 
of which they make their apartments, and which is used by mankind for 
none but patrician or other duslen purposes ; their orderly policy ; their de- 
light in sunshine ; their attention to one another; their apparent indiffer- 
ence to anything ae regarding themselves, apart from the common good 

In the morning, the bee is honey ; in the evening, the waxen taper; in the 
summer noon, a voice in the garden, or in the window; in the win- 
ter, and at all other times, a meeter of us in books. She talks Greek to us 
in Sophocles and Theocritus; Virgil’s very best Latin in his Georgics; we 
have just heard her in Italian ; and besides all her charming associations 
with the poets in general, one of the Elizabethan men has made a whole 
play out of her, a play in which the whole dramatis persone are bees !— 
Ainsworth’s Magazine. 

GentLenEss.—Gentleness which belongs to virtue, is to be carefully dis- 
tinguished fromthe mean spirit of cowards and the fawning assent of syco- 

hants It removes no just right from fear; it gives up no important truth 
rom flattery ; it is, indeed, not only consistent with a firm mind, but it ne- 
cessarily requires a manly spirit and a fixed principle in order to give it any 
real value.— Blair. 

Paris, Jan. 8th, 1845. 

A thick fog enveloped this city yesterday, and to-day it has become more 
dense. This succession of vapour, while it nearly chokes, will cure us of 
laughing at the English for living in their Js/e brumeuse. The salons of the 
English Embassy are, it is said, to be re-opened about the 24th with private 
theatricals, which are in active preparation ; but the uncertainty of the day 
on which this performance is to take place prevents and delays the announce- 





Heather and whin scent the breezes that dally, 
To play ’mid the green knolls of bonny Bonaly. 


Pentland’s high hills raise their heather-crowned crest, 
Peerless Edina expands her white breast; 
Beauty and grandeur are blent in the scene, 
Bonny Bonaly lies smiling between ; 
Nature and Art hand-in-hand wander gaily— 
Friendship and Love dwell in bonny Bonaly. 
—From‘ The Gaberlunzie’s Wallet,’ by James Ballantyne. 
———— 
THEATRICAL AND MUSICAL CHIT-CHAT. 

Mr. Brauam’s Concert.—On Wednesday evening, a concert was given 
in the Hanover Square Rooms by Mr. Braham, assisted by his two sons.— 
The programme contained several of the old pieces in which Mr. Braham 
has always excelled—such as Handel's aria from ‘Sampson,’ ‘ Nelson’s 
Death,’ &c. Although age has impaired his commanding voice, the vigour 
still remains. Mr, H. Braham sang ‘ Revenge, Timotheus cries,’ with great 
energy ; and Mr. C. Braham, ‘ My heart with love is beating,’ with delicacy 
and Boling. The concert was well attended. 

Mr. C. Kemble gave the first of a series of readings of the dramas of Shaks- 
peare, in the Music Hall, Edinburgh, on Monday night. The audience was 
numerous. 

Madame Caradori Allen, Miss Dolby, Mr. Hobbs, Mr. W. H. Seguin, and 

Mr. John Parry, sang, with their wonted talent and success, at a concert 
which was given on Tuesday evening at the Literary Institution, Islington. 

Mr Lover will be at home on Monday evening, at the Hanover Rooms, 
with aview of entertaining his friends with a description of ‘ Paddy’s du- 
ings by sea and land.’ 

Mr. Wilson will complete his provincial tour with the present month, 
when he will resume his Scottish entertainments in London, and continue 
them weekly for six months. 


The Melodists’ Club will resume its social and harmon ious meetings on 
the 23rd instant, and on the 27th of February the Duke of Cambridge's prize 
or a convivial duet will be awarded. 
The anniversary festival of the Madrigal Society, established in 1741, will 
be celebrated on Thursday next, at the Freemasons’ Tavern, the gallant 
Lord Saltoun in the chair 


Mr Horncastle is giving lectures on Irish and English music, with illus- 
trations, at Liverpool and Manchester, with great success. 


OBITUARY. 

Died at Munich, on the 2ist ult, at the age of seventy-five years, Louis 
Cretien Duc de Montmorency, Grandee of Spain of the first class, Knight of 
the French Legion of Honour. He was a faithful adherent of the exilea 
Royal family of France, and had resided for more than ten years in Munich, 
where he made many friends, though he lived in a very retired manner.— 
He was father of Prince Montmorency Robecq, who was condemned a few 
weeks ago by the Correctional Tribunal of Paris for having sold busts of the 
Duke of Bordeaux. 1 


We have to record the demise of Prince Edward Lichnousky, the cele- 
brated author of the “History of the House of Hapsburg,” who expired at 
Munich on New Year’s-day, at the age of fifty-six. 

The Hon. Mrs. Wardlaw, wife of Lieut.-General John Wardlaw, died at 
Cheltenham on the 5th inst. 


——=>—- - 


Summary, 


Axpaipce.—A pauper, ninety-five years of age, obtained from the 
Board of Guardians of the Axbridge union, Somerset, an order for the med- 
ical man to attend his wife in her expected confinement, and the gift of a 
py me He has been the greater part of his life, and is now, an inhabitant 
of Mark. 


ment of many balls in private houses; for an entertainment at the English 
Embassy is always destruction to any other attempted on the same evening. 
It is therefore to be hoped that Lady Cowley will soon positively announce 
to the anxious pleasure-loving world her definitive intentions, and fix the 
day for re-opening her splendid salons. 

It is generally believed here that the Queen of England and her illustrious 
Consort will pay a visit to Paris during the Easter recess. 


It has been whispered about in the literary and novel-reading circles of 
Paris, that an author who engrosses a great deal of public attention at the 
present moment, had been attacked by some very alarming symptoms, the 
source of which has been'traced to the insinuation of deadly poison into 
certain aliments by the hands of men whose character the popular feuilleto- 
nist has so unsparingly shown up. 





—— 


{TCHELL’S OLYMPIC THEATRE, Broadway.—Dress Circle 50 Cents; Pit 
12 1-2 cents ; Upper Boxes 25 cents; Private Boxes $5. Doors open at 6 1-2 o’clock— 
curtain rises at 7 o’clock. 


EW, SWEET-SCENTED HARDY FLOWERING SHRUBS.—Russell’s Aime- 

rican Hybrid Seedling Azalias and Rhododendrons. W. Russell, Florist, &c., Henry, 
near Atlantic-street, Brooklyn, has now tor sale fine large flowering plants of these 
beautiful and elegant improved varieties, with a delicious fragrance which makes them 
very desirous as Green-house and Parlour Plants. He has also a choice collection of the 
new perpetual China Roses, Varigated Dahlias (in dry roots), and a few bushels of the 
English Hawthorn Seeds, grown in his garden. abfeb22tt 


ADAME ARNOULT, will have the honour to give her Second Concert in New 
York, at the end of this month. Particulars hereafter. “ 
oe Madame Arnoult begs leave at the same time to inform her friends and the public, 
that having decidedly taken her winter {quarters in New York, she will give lessons in 
Singing, during her stay in the city. 


Apply to Madame Arnoult, from 11 to 1 o’clock, No. 366 Broadway. Feb 15 





““ CARD.—The proprietor of a valuable farm and mill, would be happy toassociate 
with hima gentleman who can command $3000 cash. The facilities possessed by 
this property cannot be surpassed ; the farm has on it what is of more value than a “ gold 
mine,” namely, thirty acres of the best quality of Peat, which, forthe purpose of making 
manure is invaluable. Part of the soil is admirably adapted for raising fruits, strawberries, 
&e., the earliest of which are sent to the city from that neighbourhood—single crops of 
which have yielded from $1000 to $1500 to the cultivators—it is also suitable for dairying, 
or sending milk to New York, on the Orange County plan. The mill is new and substan- 
tial; and the water-power could be devoted to different manufacturing purposes. The 
above is a safe investment, and it might be so arranged that the purchaser could have the 
benefit of a delightful retreat for himself or family during the summer months. Gentle- 
men Wishing to purchase farming property, on which it is not convenient to reside them- 
selves, are generally deterred from doing so on account of the difficulty of obtaining good 
tenants. This objection would be obviated in this instance, as the advertiser would reside 
on the property himself, and from the nature of the arrangement, would be obliged to look 
after the purchaser's interest as well as his own. . 
Address, by note, X. Y. Z., at this offiec. abfeb1l tf 


LUMBE’S DAGUERRIAN GALLERY and Photographic Depot, 251 Broad- 
way, Corner ofMurray-st., [over Tenney’s Jewelry Store.] 

Awarded the Medal, four First Premiums, and two “ Highest Honours,” at the Exhibi- 
tions at Boston, New York, and Philadelphia, respectively, for the vest Pictures and ap- 
paratus ever exhibited, . 

Price of these superb Photographs reduced to that of ordinary ones at other places, so 
that no one need now sit for an erdinary likeness on the score of economy. Taken in any 
weather. 

Plumbe’s Prreminm and German Cameras, Instructions, Plates, Cases, &c., &c., forward 
ad to any desied point, at lower rates than by any other manufactory. 

WAN TED—T wo or three skilful operators. Apply as above. aboejl5 


FASHIONABLE TAILORING EST LISHMENT, No. 9 Astor House.— 
he subscribers would respectfully notify thelr former patrons and the public in gen- 
eral, that they have taken the above Establishment, and are prepared to supply those who 
may favour them with their patronage, with every article of gentlemen’s wearing apparel. 
Having had many years experience in the business, with facilities of purchasing goods ex- 
clusively for cash, which enables them to compete with any establishment in the city, their 
stock is replete with every variety of goods suitable for the approaching season, which 
will be made to order at the shortest notice—with a general assortment of ready made 
clothing : dress and frock coats, pants and vests, cloaks and overcoats, office frocks, shirts, 
bosoms, and collars, gloves, suspenders, &c., which will be sold at very reduced prices, 
‘ DOUGHERTY & PEARSON, Merchant Tailors, 
No.9 Astor House. New York, Sept. 27th, 1844. absep20 
OTICE OF REMOVAL.—*. J. SYLYV ESTER has removed the business of his 
N Office No. 15@ Broadway to that vow occupied by him, No. 2:2 Wall-street, where he 
continues to transact Stock Exchange and Bullion business ; supplies Billson Europe for 
any amount required ; makes collections on all parts of the United States and Canadas. 
Yew York, January 8th, 1844. ea a aboct-f 
OHN NIMMO, Agent for the New York ALBion, the OLD CoUNTRYMaN, andCHam.- 
BERS’ EDINBURGH JoURNAL No. 8 ad = Sa Buildings, King Street, Toronto, C. W. 
- a. 





Roman Carnonicism 1n Encuanp —The Roman Catholic Directory for 
1845'states, that the number of Catholic chapels in England and Wales is 501 
in Wales 8, in Scotland 73, besides 27 stations where Civine service is per- 
formed, making a grand total tor Great Britain of 582. Of the chapels in 


England, there are in Lancashire 98, in Yorkshire 58, Staffordshire, 32, 
Middlesex 25, Northumber!and 22, Warwickshire 22, Durham 17, Leices- 
tershire 15, Cheshire 13, Kent and Lincolnshire 12 each, and Cumberland, 
Of the chapels in Scotland, there are | 
in Invernesshire 17,in Banfishir and Aberdeenshire 108 ia England there 


Derbyshire, and Shropshire, 9 each. 








The Albion..c.ccceccee ceterterreeeeeeereereerereees £1 10 0 per annum 
The Old Countryman. ..ee--serrereerereerererenseees 015 0 do 
Chambers’ Edinburgh Journal.....-..eeesseeeeeeeees 076 do 
{PAs the new volumes of these commence the beginning of the year, all persons in 


tending to become subscribers to either of them, are requested to send their ordersto Mr 
Nimmeas soon as possible. 


Subscriptions also receivedby Messrs. Smith & acdonell, King-street, Toronto. 








MTNHE CELEBRATED BOEHM FLUTE, adopted at the Paris Conservatoire | 


Royal and the London Royal Academy of Music. 


Professor PHILIP ERNST would respectfully announce that the great success of the 
above new Flute having induced him to study it, he is now fully prepared to give lessons 


nit. He would invite amateurs to call at his music ro s, 395 Broadw 1v 


1o a 
| will be happy to let them hear it, and explain to them the px irities of the invention, 
which is remarkable for the excellence of its tone, and its great perfection of tune. 
| N.B. Mr. Ernst still continues as usual to give instructions on the ordinary Flute and| N. B 
| Guitar, at 395 Broadway, near Walker-street. abdecl4 j 


are 10 Catholic colleges, in Scotland 1. In England there are 31 convents 


Peeruery ET 

















> AND LIVERPOOL PACKETS—New Plan.—The Proprietors 
ay Xone Lines -¢ betweeh New York and Liverpool have arranged tor 
their sailing from each port on the Ist, 6th, 11th, 16th, 21st, 26th ef each month ; the ships to 
succeed each other in the following order, viz. :— 


i Captains, sofSailing frem New  Daysof Sailing from 

— ore atid York. Liverpool. | 
Virginian, Allen, July 11, Nov. 11, March 11 , August 26, Dec. 26, April 2% 
Montezuma, B. ber, “ 16, “ 16, “ 16] Sept. 1, Jan. 1, lay 
Hottingeur, Bursley, “eg, “* , “ 21 s 6, d 6, ov 
Roscius, J. Collins, mn, * B, “ 26 “ ll, . 11, “ 4d 
Europe, Furber, Aug. 1, Dec. 1, April * Oo "oe 2S 
Samuel Hicks, Bunker, “16, “* 16, “ 16} Oct. |, Feb. 1, June 1 
New York Cropper, eo * “ 2) « 6, . 6, . 6 
Liverpool, Eldridge, “ 26, * 26 “ 2 4“ il, - 11, - 1) 
Siddons, Cobb, Sept. 1, Jan. 1, May 1 - ao. & 16, ‘4 16 
Columbus, Cole, o64 * iy gs, * @ 21 
S. Whitney, Thompson, “ 16, * 16, «“ 16] Nov. 1, Marchl, July 1 
Yorkshire, Bailey, ee a os 6 a “ 


’ ’ 
Q. of the West, Woodhouse, “ 26, “ 26, 26 “nu, “ MM, “ Ud 





’ 
Sheridan Depeyster, Oct. 1, Feb. 1, June 1 “« 16, “ 16 “ 16 
Cambridge, Barstow, “ 6, “ " a eee “ Qy 
United States, Britton, “16, “ 16, “ 16] Dec. 1, April 1, Aug. 1 
England, Bartlett, “mR, 21, “ Qh “ 6, “ 6, “ 
Rochester, Britton, “21, 26, “ 6 “ Wy “ “oy 
Garrick, Trask, «2%, “ 1, July 1, 
Oxford, A.J.Rathbone, Nov.1, Mar. 1 


These ships are all of the largest class, and are commanded by men of character and ex 
perience. Their cabin accommoeations are all that can be desired in point of splendour, 
comfort, and convenience, and are furnished with every description of stores of the best 
kind. Punctuality in the days of sailing will be strictly adherred to. 

Price of passage to Liverpool,...........+....00+ \ 

“ P . from ae: to gy ogee. ected « 
Agents for the ships Oxford, Montezuma, Europe, Columbus, Yorkshire, Englan am- 
Be iridge, and New York," GOODHUE & CO.,orC. H. MARSHALL, N. ¥. 

. Mg cer os tabs yn & Eee ameaa 
Ag for ships S. Whitney, Virginian, @nited States, and Samuel Hicks 
oe ee ROBERT KERMIT, N.Y. F 
: ‘. 3,5 J. ey ed : CO., Liverpool. 
g for ships Roscius, Siddons, Sheridan and Garrick, 
a E. K. COLLINS & CO., New York. 
ee & Sine Eavarpeel. 
A ships Queen of the West, Liverpool, Hottingeur, an ester, 
sateen ia  WOODHULL & MIN'TURNS, New York. 
FIELDEN, BROTHERS & CQO., Liverpool. 
NEW York AND LONDON PACKETS,—To sail on the Ist, 10th, and 20th of 
every month. 
This line of packets will hereafter be composed of the following ships, which will suc- 
ceed each other in the order in which they are named, sailing punctually from New York 
and Portsmouth on the Ist, 10th, and 20th, and from London on the 7th, 17th, and 27th ot 
every month throughout the year, vix. :— 


Ships. Masters. Days of Sailing from New] Days of Sailing frem 
York. London. 

St. James, F. R. Meyers, |Jan. 1, May 1, Sept. 1) Feb. 17, June 17, Oct. 17 
Northumberland, R. Griswold, “ 10, 10, : 2 & * SY Oe 
Gladiator, T. Britton, “« 20, “20, *  20)Mar. 7, July 7, Nov. 7 
Mediator, J. M. Chadwick|Feb. 1, Junel, Oct. If * 17, “ 17, “ 47 
Switzerland, E. Knight, “« 10, * 10 « ff! 2 hy 8 oe 

uebec, F. H. fiebard, “« 2, “ 20, “ 20) April 7, Aug. 7, Dec. 7 
Victoria (new), KE. E. Morgan, |Mar. 1, July 1, Nov. 1) * 17, 47, “ 17 
Wellington, D. Chadwick, “10, “* 10, ru *f.* % * @ 
Hendrick Hudson, G. Moore, “ 20, * 20, “ 20;May 7, Sept. 7, Jan. 7 
Prince Albert, W.S. Sebor, [April 1, Aug.1, Dec. I} “ 17, “% 17, “& 17 
Toronto, E. G. Tinker, | “ 10, “16, “ 10) “ 27, “ 27, @ 9 
Westminster, H. R. Hovey, “« 20, “20, ‘“ 20]/June 7, Oct. 7, Feb. 7 








These ships are all of the first class, and are commanded by able and experienced navi- 
gators. Great care will be taken that the Beds, Wines, Stores, &c., are of the best de- 
scription. 

The price of cabin passage is now fixed at $100, outward, for each adult, without wines 
and liquors. Neither the captains nor owners of these vessels will be responsible for any 
letters, parcels, or packets, sent by them, unless regular Bills of Lading are signedthere- 
tor. Apyly to JOHN GRISWOLD, 70 South-street, or 

GRINNELL, MINTURN & CO., 78 South-st. 
PACKETS FOR HAVRE, [Second Line].—The ships of this Line will hereafter 
leave New York on the Ist, and Havre on the 16th of each month as follows : 
From New York, From Havre. 

Ist Jan. May and Sept. Utica, F. Hewitt, master, 16th Feb. June, and Oct., 

Ist Feb. June and Oct. St. Nicholas, new, J. B. Pell, do 16th March, July, and Nov. 

Ist March, July and Nov. Oneida, new, J. Funk, master, 16th April, Aug., and Dee, 

Ist April, Aug. and Dec. — Baltimore, E. Funk, master, 16th May, Sept. and Jan. 

The accommodations of these ships are not surpassed, combining all that may be required 
for comfort. The price of cabin passage is $100, Passengers will be supplied with every 
reqnisite, with the exception of wines and liquors. Goods intended for these vessels will 
be forwarded by the subscribers, free from any other than the cupeners actually incurred 
onthem. For freight or passage, apply to BOYD & HINCKEN, Agents, 

No. 9 Tontine Buildings, New York. 
BONNAFFE & Co., Agents, Havre 
TEAM BETWEEN NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL.—The Great Western Steam 
— Co.'s steam ole GREAT WESTERN, Captain Mathews; and their new Iron 


ag = 1ip GREAT BRITAIN, Capt. Hosken, are appointed to sail during the year 1845, 
as follows: 








From Liverpool. 


From New York. 
Great Western,. we 29th March 


ar - Western....Thursday.....24th April 















DWidsvesgucccocecees EDcecees 17th May aisensesscs -+» 12th June 

Ohins560556K40000004 do.......5th July GB is0'90050000000s1EBececcceees Sist July 
Great Britain........... GD: sccoss 2d Aug Great Britain ++.» 30th Aug. 
Great Western ........+ BD vacees 23d Aug. Great Western.... Veveves 18th Sept 
Great Britain..... 000 cOsecees 27th Sept. | Great Britain Y vcccee - 25th Oct. 
Great Western.......... OO. ..008 lith Oct. Great Western....Thursday....... 6th Nov 
Great Britain........... | Se 22d Novw’r. | Great Britain..... Saturday........ 20th Dec 


Soenge money per Great Western, from New York to Liverpool, $100, and $5 Stew- 
ard’s fee. 
For freight or passage, apply to RICHARD IRVIN, 93 Front street. 
New York, 27th January, 1845. abfebltf 


Fee HALIFAX AND LIVERPOOL,.—The Royal Mail Steamship Cambria, 
C. H. E. Judkins, Esq., Commander, will leave Boston for the above ports on Satur- 
day, Ist February ; and the Hibernia, A. Ryrie, Esq., on the 1st Marcel. next. 

Vassage to Liverpool, $120;—To Halitax, $20,—Apply to D. BRIGHAM, Jr., Agent, 
No. 3 Wall-street, New York. abfeblet 





GENTLEMAN whose time is not fully occupied is desirous of undertaking the 

management, or correspondence fof some mercantile house, either at his office or 
where he might be allowed to carry on his ownagency. He is fully conversant with the 
Old Country, in which he has an extensive connection, and can give undeniable refer- 


ences.—Address Y. Z., care of ALBION OFFICE. abfeb8u 


A CLEAR SKIN AND A HEALTHY COMPLEXION,.—To the Ladies in 
particular—and toall who are desirous of a youthtul appearance, or are troubled witb 
Pimples, Eruptions, recent Freckles, Tanned or Dried and Shrivelled Skin, or premature 
Wrinkles. LE BAUME DE NINON, or FRENCH BALM OF BEAUTY, 

Will be found a certain Remedy. The virtues of this celebrated cosmetic are too well 
known in France and other countries in Europe, to need any encomium. Suffice it to 
say, it softens and beautifies the skin, givesita surprising lustre, produces a clear and 
healthy complexion, and, by purifying the surface from bad humours, restores and pre- 
serves its youthful bloom. 

This is the valuable Compound said to have been used by tnat remarkable French Beauty, 
Ninon De L’Enclos, who preserved her personal charms to an advanced age, aid even then 
had suitors. 

Sold by A. B. & D. Sands, 79 Fulton street, 275 Broadway, and 71 East Broadway. 
Price 75 cents. Prepared by the Proprietor trom the original French prescription in his 
possession only ; and observe, it is perfectly harmless. Attend carefully to the directions, 
anda speedy cure will follow. None are genuine without a fac simile of the signature of 
Edward Abbott. abhjan25 
HE VIVIPAROUS QUADRUPEDS OF AMERICA, by John James Audu- 
bon, F.R.S., &c. &c., and John Bachman, D.D., &c. &c. 

PROSPECTUS, 


The plan adopted by the Authors for the publication of this work, ina great degree cor- 
responds with that pursued by Mr. AuDUBON in his large work on the “ BIRDS OF AME- 
rica,” and it is believed that the “* QuaDRUPEDS OF NorTH AMERICA” will fully equal 
in beauty and interest the splendid Plates representing the Birds of our country. Man 
of the species will be given of their natural size, and in most cases, several figures, wit 
trees, plants, and occasionally views drawn from nature will appear on each plate. 

The work will contain figures and es of all the Viviparous QuapRUPEDS 
found in the United States, and from Texas, California, and the North-West Coast to the 
Sritish possessions and Arctic regions of our Continent. 

The Plates will be Lithographed in a style superior to anything hitherto executed in this 
country, and willbe printed on the best imperial folio paper (22 by 28 inches), and care- 
fully coloured from Mr. Aupueon’s original drawings. 

he Letier-press will contain all the information obtained by Mr. J. J. AvupuBon and the 
Rev. Dr. Joun BACHMAN, from their own researches and from other sources that can be 
relied on, and the observations of other authors will be likewise introduced, where found 
useful or interesting. A portion of the letter-press will be published as soon asa sufficient 
number of plates have appeared to form a volume. 

The work will be delivered to subscribers in numbers of five plates each, at intervals of 
about two months from the publication of each number, making five or six numbers an- 
nually, and the whole work will be completed in about thirty numbers, 

The price of the work is ten dollars each number, payable on delivery. 

Persons desiring to subscribe will please address Joun J. AupuBon, 77 William-street, 
New York, or Jonn BacuMan, D.D., Charleston, South Carolina, abfeb Lott 





EW YORK LIFE iNSURANCE AND TRUST COMPANY.—Persons 

effect insurances with this Company on their own lives, or the 

and for the whole duration of life, or for a limited period. 
be either made annually, or in a gross sum. 


PREMIUMS ON ONE HUNDRED DOLLARS FOR ONE YEAR, 
r ~ 1 Year. 


- may 
lives of others, 
The payment of premiums may 


Age. | 1 Year. 





Age. | | Age. | 1 Year. | Age. [T Year. 
14 0 72 26 1 07 38 1 48 50 i 9% 
15 077 27 1 12 39 1 57 51 1 97 
16 0 84 28 1 20 40 1 69 52 2 08 
17 0 86 29 1 28 at 1 78 53 2 10 
18 0 89 30 1 31 42 1 85 54 2 18 
19 0 90 31 1 32 43 1 89 55 2 §2 
20 0 91 32 1 33 44 1 90 56 2 47 
21 0 92 33 1 34 45 1 91 57 2 170 
2 0 95 34 1 35 46 1 92 58 8 14 
25 0 97 35 1 36 47 1 98 59 3 67 
24 0 99 36 1 39 48 1 94 60 4 35 
25 1 00 57 143 49 195 

















Money will be received in deposite by the Company, and held in trust, upon which in- 
terest will be allowed as follows :—U pen any sum over $100 irredeemable for 1 year, 4 per 
cent; do. do. for 5 months, 3 1-2 per cent; do. do. for 2 months, 2 1-2 per cent. ” 

When the amount to be deposited shall exceed $1000 the rate of interest to be fixed by 


special agreement. TRUSTEES. 


Stephen Warren, 
Thomas W. Ludlow, 
Gulian C. Verplanck, 
Gardner G. Howland, 
Albert R. Gallatin, 
Samuel Thomson, 
James J. Jones, 


Stephen Allen, 
Joseph Kernochan, 
John R. Townsend, 
Henry Brevoort, 
John Johnston, 
Augustus James, 
George Griftin, 
Jonathan Goodhue, 
James Hooker, 
John D. Van Buren. 
Cuarces C, PALMER, Secretary. 


William Bard, 
John Greig, 
Robert Ray, 
Leonardo 8. Suarez, 
John J. Palmer, 
— J. Astor, 

a - AS 
David S. Kennedy, Daniel Lord, on 
Corn. W. Lawrence, William L. Marcy, 

STEPHEN ALLEN, President. 
RICHARD K. HOFFMAN, 








, where he 


abfebltf Physician to the Company. 





MES. GREEN'S AGENCY FOR DOMESTICS, No. 886 Broadway, Es 
a ork, 





side, between White and Walker-streets, New 
Mrs. GREEN gratefully acknowledges the encouragement which has attended her ar 
ous enterprise during the past year, and respectfully assures her patrons an the pu 
| that her Agency for supplying Families with Domestics, will continue to be condu 
| with the same assiduity and rectitude by which it has established. 
Those who have paid their fee, and have been supplied from any other s 
are entitled to have their order fulfilled at any future time, 7 ocab 
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~ POLITICAL DEPARTMENT AND GENERAL INTELLIGENCE 
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GRIGULLVURS lbs., in all which, Michigan is directly interested. The amount exported in | some extraordinary and banefu! influence, when it happens in the order of 
A 2 1841 is estimated to have been three times as much, and we know that in Providence or Governments, that America, bone of the bone and flesh of the 
BY J. 8. SKINNER, ESQ. Michigan, at least, there will be av immense increase the present year. The desks ul Mciand. is csetect ate : . oe @ ve in of th 
a 2: aca — ; ~ | warehouses in this city are loaded down with meat and flour stored for the | "& 5 » 1S produc a. in ruinous superfluity, the noblest grain o e 
A LETTER Canadian inarket, and the same we understand to be true at ull the princi- | earth—one of the most nutritious and palatable aliments of human and of an- 
ifthe C " dF Trade with England, by the Riv pal grain points in the state. Purchases have been making all winter on | imal life—amounting as did our crop ef Indian corn in 1839 to 377,531,875 
On the Importance of the Cornand flour f rade with Langrand, Of © 2") Canadian account, and this outlet for the coming crop has been coufidently bushels.—any power or ci . + hit : 
» ‘ate - . Pat - af ag . reuinst: s bid the o a labour- 
er St. Lawrence, and on the advantages to be de rived from introducing looked to by our Michigan farmers, as one of the main inducements to an |. “l ; yi h manos should forbid the use of it to ¢ 
Maize into Great Britain, as a cheap article of Food for the Labouring extensive cultivation. Within a week or two we saw acommunication in | 8 POP™ ation to whom, afterall, their country owes her real wealth at home, 
, Classes. an interior paper, in which the writer sought to revive the spirits of the | and her power over the world ; but we are at once anticipating, and weak- 
Until some untoward and malign influence shall have extinguished the | wheat growers by dwelling upon eee new — aan ening by anticipation, the force of suygestions on this head, that we would 
ae * Foro : . : Now, my lord, what stronger evidence or further proofs do we require of | ¢.;,. 4. ; : _ , 
ea oy Em coat aes aa me cam ne — the vast benefits to be derived from this great aud ps see albert ? It ra pene Sa mage oe ae venetian? and nae ee 
and a common language, there must exist a common ¢ isposition Detween Me | is a trade that does not require high duties and bounties for its protection— favourable auspices, and will only add that the writer could not have chosen to 
ople of Great Britain and of the United States, to multiply and strengthen | it does not require even the fostering hand of Goverument—it only requires | address them to one more loyal to England, more friendly to America, or more 
halide rat j Ss atl one »the ne f wisdom, to which | to be left to itself. It has created itself by the force of circumstances, and . ted in all countries, than L Asuev .—It i t to be doubted 
: all their peaceful relations : and it will ever be the part o , tu t $ . tse : tances, » | respec s, than Lerp Asneveron.—lit is no’ xe doubted, 
| heir erpetive Rules shoul never become insensible, to encourage this na | wanes wil goa ees wl sup a indefiiteextent, | ha ag his Lonlshi's personal suavty and unneauning deportnent, eq 
3 a ne —" » * "elV » 3 > é Cer @ 2 e . >. a ao e ° ° ee 
| , tural tendency to the interchange of kind offices, by wieeie political onyotiont. consumer. Ifunmolested, we say, we know not where to fix limits to its characterise his distinguished successor ; so too, will his disposition to har- 
i To accomplish this benevolent purpose, nothing is so well suited or can be | jaagnitude. The entire lake frontier for a thousand miles will teem with | monise the interests of the two countries, acting on the sentiment, that 
i of such general influence, as commercial regulations for a mutually advan- | the golden fields of harvest, the produce of which the hungry but industri- “ A peace is of the nature ef a conquest, 
tagcous interchange of the greatest variety and amount of the products of | CUS artizan of Manchester and Birmingham will readily purchase when For then both parties nobly are subdu’d, 
= , Pe cee Baal Wal On con tn the allete for brought to his door, aud pay for it in the articles of his own skill and indus- And neither party loser.” 
each other’s soil and industry. a a Se — ’ try. If England can be supplied with food from Canada and the North- “ now, my Lord, proceed to the second branch of the subject, v1z:— 
whatever that other can more conveniently and cheaply produce ; it becomes | \\estern States of the American Union at a cheap rate, to an indefinite ex- The advantages to be derived from introducing the MAIZE into Great 
then, the obvious interest of each, that the other should grow and prosper, | teut, and can pay for it in the products of her labour—her increasing popu- | Britain, as a cheap article of food for the Poor and Working classes. 
jthout limit, in numbers and in wealth ; and though it may sometimes hap- lation is no louger formidable, for additional millions may yet be retained A relaxation of the British Corn Laws, now happily in progress, promises 
of t — h i asians in nin well somtiids or embitter | °" her surface without the dangers that have been apprehended trom re- | a large addition to the trade of the two countries; but I have long been of 
) pen that the ignorance or ee Prine ~ , dundant and surcharged population. opinion that it was a desideratum to throw into Great Britain @ cheaper 
- their intercourse, or embroil them in war, the people, if at all enlig itened, The whcle subject is so iinportant and the views of it presented by the wri- | article of food than wheat, or any of the grains now in use. For I do not 
of and having influence to exert any control over the action of government, will | to. of this letter so striking, that it is with reluctance we omit any portion of | 8°° —_ eae — eight or ten shillings a week, can feed a family of as 
. ct . : : date oh is s A - many children with wheaten bread ice j cessarily be, ev 
| not fail to see that the true interests of all nations, so happily related to each | j, Every one, of any reflection, must see that the advantages enjoyed by ex- | \+ mid seine eniesak Gade of yhoo aah sae weg d vate a 
‘ . . : . - 2 A ae » Suc eb 

17 other, for trade and commerce, is best promoted by rivalry in sontetoaiing to porters of provisions and bread stuffs from Canada, over exporters of the same | this country, and its introduction would be an important auxiliary to trade, 

i] each other's welfare. Such appears to us, to be the relative condition of Eng- | articles directly from the United States, must lead to the exportation ofall such | and would prove a blessing to the poor and the labouring classes of the three 

Ww land and the United States ; and one of the most striking and promising ex- articles produced in Canada, and the substitution of ours for their own con- eee ni calihele tteadhas cdi ane nine wn 

: . : tin iiiion ti c= hanpy » of things : ; aa 1e ; rhic ude is the Maize or Indian Corn, which grow 

% pedients, to strengthen the existing securities for this happy state of things, sumption, except to the extent that they may continue with equal advantage | .., abundantly in this country \s you wall know, it is cheap mark ot ity 

17 -_~ » dauchter 2 : ‘ . Ju falle 7 a j i ‘ , ‘ sc ry. As , itis ap, palatable, 

q7 between the ; daughter and the mother Commnry, that has late ly fallen unde "| to the United States to pass off ours for their own, with the mother country. | wholesome, and nutritious in an eminent degree; and you also know with 

‘ Bt our notice, is found in the suggestions of an unpretending but exceedingly | |, j¢ not then clear beyond dispute, that herein we have a great stake involv- | What profusion it could be supplied from this country if there were a steady 

a well considered letter, in pamphlet form, of which the title forms the heading ed, not only in the maintenance of honourable and peaceful relations between demand = it, <4" how = it would be — wt for it, as all its 

" : P f ‘ growers here are lovers and consumers of British manufactures. 

f these remarks. » two cor DS ; » number and capacity » people Ye Che . ‘Rig * oe 

vie a aris celal tite tenn allbiaaihts tide Demin Viel ee pacity of the people of Canada |" Cobbett attempted to introduce it into England by cultivation; but the 

yn We are not aware that this letter, @ nasaititnth cased cal Stes and ofthe mother country to pay for and consume, should keep pace, if possi- | climate of Great Britain is too cold to bring it to perfection, and therefore 

a Minister to the United States, has ever found its way to the public through ble, with the unlimited capacity of northern and western New York, Ohio, his experiments failed. It requires the dry atmosphere and ardent sun of 

‘ine . o,° . . . ™ . : ae o r slonate rhe’ y > 

any the ordinary channels of political and commercial intelligence ; but right sure Michigan, Wisconsin, and other States, to supply them ? For truly, in another America —— r warm climates to ripen it fully. : 

coal we are that it might well have done so, to the exclusion of acrimonious effu- place says the writer of this able exposition, if the American exports to the } gj pe on rt ne ono a y Aon the pomeagnge - m eae on ao Kacy 

‘ rt 5: pee a ie APRA SAN ; f seam Ladbpaei é districts of the United States. Upon it, children thrive and adults labour, 

ahs sions, conceived in the bitterness of party spirit, and tending to instigate personal Provinces, amount (as they did, in 1842) to six millions of dollars annually ; | without the assistance of wheat. It is prepared in an infinite variety of 

after animosities, and national antipathies—and we therefore commend it to the now that the trade is in its infancy, what will it be when it has ripened or ways—in cakes, in pudding, in the form of bread, &c. &c., and possesses a 
consideration of all who would cong one the res aaa - — vena aiivanced further to maturity 2 But let us pass totheother and to both coun- Seine te asad tp a eg y erncuy met et ape Sisued ot halt ‘ 

Cty ively new branch of trade between America and England through Canada,|, 0. +o : : . hihen eulite ' so 1 ae a a ee an He s0ld at The Pore OF 6 pigs MH 

Now. ys rs ' ‘ aheae ted clea aoe “We vor tries, perhaps the yet more interesting branch of the subject—the admission of | 4 dollar per bushel ; its freight across the Atlantic would be about eighteen ‘, 

lo and who possess any degree of autho ri once over it. si Indian corn into Great Britain free of duty! ve "i eel. and. if ad di - seas by agg .2 ten or a uM 

5 Oe rit | Indian e J ) y! cts. per bushel, and, if almitted into England duty free, it could be groun ‘ 
uired the consideration of all who would understand its importance, as we doubt if}  -pyis we acree with the writer, while it would open a vent and a market to into meal or flour at a cost of 6 3-4 cts. more, making in all 75 cts., or three a 

7 > a oe > : > . ° a oe ‘ “ © H 4 
Swill the agriculturists, or generally speaking, the politicians and statesmen of the | 4 nerica for her most redundant grain, and staple, would prove a great bles- ee a rym Allowing, in addition to this, 25 cts. for retail profits, / 

urred . . ave awrave af tha magnituile vailcie al tie sf Ses. 1 ‘ ; "Pless ele : ‘ S the article could be sold at one dollar a bushel in the manufacturing towns i 

country, are aware of the magnitude and value of this trade in flour, wheat, sing to the labouring people of Great Britain ; needless would it be to add that | oy about four shillings and fourpence sterling , - ‘ a 
lavre and other grain and provisions, and various other commodities, to and through kindly, indeed, must be the influence of a measure attended by such results, Now the bushel weighs at least fifty-eight pounds, which, at four and os 

resem Canada from our northern frontier ; for every one must admit that whatever on the feelings and intercourse of both nations. fourpence, is tose then oue penny sterling per pound; and as there would a 
: isa, draws off .he local excess of rg et ys “ most ~ corners of Those who object that the free introduction of Indian corn would materially nsunl intaaiad was Oo ecteis ecakitae 2 . hese ys 4 par vt alot no : 

» country, has a tendency to lessen the redundance in other parts of it,|..: 5a : a a ee 4 : . Ss a ae ey es article juld be always on sale a at price. 
om eee a aatiel siete: tate dus Selina aad P a4 impair the consumption of English wheat flour, should bear in mind that wheat | Admitting then, that Maize, ground into meal and fitted for family use, 

’ April and to give gencral relief against excess; Just as breathing a vein in the arm} gs no part of thediet of the labouring classes—and others who suppose | can be sold at one penny per pound in the manufacturing districts, let us see 

un ° oe ie r " af > oe » oi ; . . ° — : . . . ; y ; 

“{ July will diminish the pressure on the brain, and equalize the « irculation through | shat it would be impossible to dissipate the prejudice, which would naturally re- the extent - gt onan to be derived from it. 
th Beet the entire system. Ifthe farmers of northern Ohio = Michigan could not | .ist theintroduction of an aliment, with which the people are altogether unaac- oe ate ee . _—— => has no oe ee ee > 
sth Oct. find a more convenient market in Canada, their overflowing granaries must a : ee ea ae + tt Be F : we 1s easily Converted into puddimgs, Cakes, 
sth Now is find k fa ee , f th Atlantic gs quainted ; ought to reme mber, in contradiction to any such hy pothesis, how | rolls, and bread ; but the cheapest mode of using it—that is to say, the way 
Oth Dec needs find a sic — the ge pORTY 'C ; <i F sia slow, and almost by forced marches, was the progress of turnip and potatoe | in, which it will go the farthest—is, in the form of hasty pudding; and in 
5 Stew- rhe letter in hand quotes a were, who obse siesta : culture, and consumption in England—while the latter root now constitutes this manner, when properly cooked, its advantages as a cheap food are 
street. We have, on two or three occasions, alluded to this trade, pointed out its from three to four fifths of the entire food of the people of Ireland ; the entire | oP"; To establish this fact, I made the following experiment:— 
ltt value, its great increase, and cousequent importance. We have shown that ‘ ’ oe “yor - to “0 ek 1 caretully weighed out one pound of the meal and gave it to a person 
cambria, in consequence of Canada wheat and flour being admitted into the ports of ; Top being of the estimated va ue of Lemay a to 70,000,000 ef dollars! Let | who understood the mode of cooking it. Iu the course of boiling, it 
» Satur- Great Britain, at a low rate of duty, the bulk of those articles raised in Ca-| then the British people be supplied with Indian corn, as cheaply as it might absorbed about five pints of water, which was added at intervals until 

Agent, nada, were exported o — endangetiyee sly og7 up by imports of | now be furnished, from America, if admitted free of duty, and it is not reason- | em was complete, The bulk was again weighed and gave as a 
9_.¢ +4 bs © ’ : My . , . M4 al . yr ‘" ‘ . +4 
eblu similar articles from the United States, to supply the homme consumption. | |) | ; : ast 5 la . ag z,. | result four pounds and a half. Such are the powers of expansion possessed s 

age Aud we have also hinted that possibly some part of the imported articles ably to be doubted, but that it would soon be as freely consumed there, as in | j,y ghia kind of grain. On dividing the mass into portions, it was found to fill o 

o . . . . , >, 9 oes * ore y a . ~ . . “ e ae. e . . . 
ee ed may have found their way to England, via the St. Lawrence, under the the [ nited States; where, with as little compulsion or inducement as could | four soup-plates of the ordinary size, and with the addition of a little milk ’ i. 
with ge denomination of Colonial products, but we had no conception of its magni- possibly exist in any country, it makes its appearance in so many forms, more | and sugar, gave a plentiful breakfast to four servants and children. bt) ae 

4 a 4 . . _ * » ? . . * J ~ val 7 ; ? 2 on y 2 4 : A 
rebet = i the — returns were promulgated. especially in the Middle and Southern States, not only at the tables of the According We this <—pemes one pound of Maize flour, which cost one NF Whi 

at e then proceeds :-- : oe : _ : iti wr F 2 vepny, would give a breakfast to fowr persons, at one farthing each; and a 
Ladies in ‘We have before us a copy of the Treasury Report, containing a state- most opulent, but in the humblest cabin of white or black labourers. We i we add to this another farthing for elk. sugar, or butter, the breakfast ey + 
caunare ment of the commerce and jnavigation of the United States. These statisti- have repeatedly seen and enjoyed it, in half a dozen various and palatable | would cost onc halfpenny each, and would be an ample meal for females "eee . 
aad aude cal documents are of immense value, if properly used, in exhibiting the shapes and forms, at the breakfast tables of the best house-keepers, and | and children. Thousands of working men, indeed, have gone to their daily i ; 
affice it to : development of commerce andindustry, with the relative importance of each | ject pred people, in Maryland and Virginia—in the shape and form for labour during the past winter with a much more scanty breakfast. R 
clear and department of business. : tesities Of “hunien.” suk wed ded: ta “end t ts ents But it is not for breakfast alone that this preparation is useful; it is equally 7 
» and pre- i In looking over the documents we were struck with a fact which we _ ’ ; “ ‘ki 1 milk: MRS BR ROH pe en most adapted for the other meals, particularly that of supper; and it is found from We 
‘h Beauty, think will surprise our readers as much as ourselves. It is this: the navi- agreeably with - d peepee milk; in pny cake,” baked very daily experience in all the rural districts of this country, that persons, instead hy 
even then gation, or the tonnage between the United States and the British possessions thin, on boards before the fire, and brought on crisp and hot, to be eaten with of becoming tired of the article become daily more attached to it—thus tke 
Broadway. ) in America, is one third of the whole tonnage of the l nited States. Of | butter; in “exy-pone,” light and yellow as gold, and, above all, as some say, | SVS # physical illustration of Shakspeare’s remark, that ‘increase of HM ‘i 
tion in his _ this, more than two-thirds, or nearly one-fourta of the whole tonnage of the | . tbat tae ww gud wanes, and te cnsele to@s & “? | appetite grows by what it feeds on.’ i. 

; “ti . T..8 ‘ . . . ." = ® CAKES s € anc S, a i 8 Pp ~] . r 7 . ° e e . 
oe lt nited States, is with the C anadas. The results are thus — in “Oatler-cakes, spongy an P . we : "t oe ee oasted buck When, during the last war with the United States, I was intrusted with on 
yjan25 , Ms hole arn ges ae ewe ports of the United States, ....2,289,309 wheats. There is nothing in fact, which admits of a greater variety of culin- | the charge of the Prison Hospital at Melville Island, near Halifax, the depot ; 

i esterase Trot HIS AMGPICR, oo. .o000 000 6ss cecces cecese 761,096 
mes Audue 


ary modifications and combinations, than Indian meal—it mixes readily and 
cheaply with molasses—with milk, with butter, with lard, and, as the hardy 
labourer will tell you, with the gravy or “sop,” of any portion of the hog— 


! 


F) 
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OE NN 5 ond sk ed ode ¥ dS 5 6n8 i cc aces edsenseess vec BOO eel 
Great as is our trade with England, the tonnage required to carry it on is 
less than that engaged in the lake commerce with the Canadas. Thus : 
esered fects Emmieid, tOWO ocd scenes cccwsccses cannce 496,773 


was crowded with American soldiers who had been captured in Canada, and 
sent round to Nova Scotia for safe custody. Many of these poor men were 
atticted with fevers and other diseases—and being mostly from the northern 
parts of Ohio and Pennsylvania, where they had been accustomed to Indian 


degree cor- 
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fully equal The’ - body, liver or lights. for the labouring negro, a fourth of a bushel of in- | corn from their childhood—their ery for ‘ mush and milk’ was incessant. As ae 
try. Man ay epee —s wd — ” aie to their weight, explains | dian meal, with two or three pounds of fat middlings, per week, and | 20 such article was issued in the Prison Hospital allowance, their lamenta- 

s, wit why the value of lmportations tre Sneak is § . reater i . re : ri 2 A a eRe ‘ an mt . , ar aints f 
inte. tion to the tonnage cinsiened tle i ia tele aac alien a herring aday, with the offal of the dairy, is the common and most tions tool the tone of despair. At length, moved by their complaints, I 
LUADRUPEDS 5” . P 


Joast to the 










That trade with the British Possessions in America, is a valuable one, 


applied to the contractor to send a supply of Indian corn meal, and, employ- 
in acommercial point of view, we may gather from the state of the ac- 


. 4 , ; ; 
a { vance ; f of the remarkable P this |; : A i 
ubundant allowance; and in proof of the remarkable adaptation of this ing one of the healthy prisoners to prepare the article properly, I soon placed 


es particular portion of his ration, to the taste and healthful sustenance 
cuted in this 


before the poor sufferers the object of their longings. _[ mention this fact to 
, and care- } ee C1 : of the labouring man, it may be truly added, that no change of dict show how fond people become of this article of food by constant use 

alue o NUE 668 46 684-ndb 4065 b0bdS0 66668) cacceent 2? 006.767 ‘ . = ° : : . ° 5 ‘he palat » cillarie q ; snarnti , aiz7e— > } 
Hpon and the , ‘ tapers ° poy ptr is borne so impatiently, nothing will more certainly excite an insurrectionary The palatable auxiliaries of this preparation of the Maize—I mean the 
that can be sR POTS . we wee ccc cce cewes ccc wee ccccce ccce es ,093,2: 


Where found 


Nearly four millions of the above exports consisted of wheat flour and 
sa sufficient 


bread stuffs. 
From this it appears that the export of farinaceous food from the United 
) States to the Province exceeds in value four millions] of dollars annually! 
employing a tonnage equal to one-third of the whole foreign tonnage of the 
| United States; while the imports in return from the same Provinces only 
uinount to $2,000,000. . 
Although our chief purpose is with the other branch of this interesting let- 
ter, to wit: the importance of admitting American Indian corn duty free into 
the ports of England; we cannot forbear making further extracts from that 
portion which relates to the general trade between our northern frontiers and 


hasty pudding, or mush, as it is termed in the United States—are sugar, 
molassesor treacle, and butter ; but the best and most healthful by tar is mi7k, 
a small quantity of which gives it a most agreeable flavour, and renders it 
highly digestible and nutricieus. 

The other preparations, such as hominy, cakes, puddings, and bread, are 
coustantly resorted to by all economists in the country; wheaten bread, in- 
deed, with an addition of one third corn meal is decidedly improved by it, 
and obtains the preference at the tables of almost all American families. It 
acquires by this addition a sweetness in flavour, and a freshness that we in 
vain look for in bread made eutirely of wheat. 

Having said thus much as to the qualities, use, and cost of this article, I 
shall conclude by making the following deductions and observations. 

Ist. That the labouring classes and poor of Great Britain, require @ che aper 
article of food than wheaten bread. 


spirit on a plantation, as “giving out” rye, or wheat flour, in some places still 

called English bread, or any other substitute, in place of his peck of Indian 
intervals of neal! That, with him, is a sine qua non; nor is a partiality for it confined by 
— any means, tothe African race—whites, when once accustomed to the use oft, 


iliam-street, are little less reluctant to give it up. 


Hence to have corn bread, in some 
neteate shape, especially for breakfast and dinner, is a standing household order ina 
large portion of the United States. We once received a letter from a Mary- 


land-bred eastern shore gentlenian, and more need not be said, dated in Flor- 









rsons may 
ps of others, 
emiums may 20.4 . . : . ‘ 

ence, describing the delights of the climate, and the cheapness of luxurious 
living ; which concluded with the declaration, that all its boasted and real en- 


Engl fia the St. Lawrence. The write - ennai « : . : “sense < 
gland, viathe St. Lawrenge. The writer goes on to remark : joyments did not compensate with him, for the loss of Maryland oysters and 


7 The importance and extent of this trade is beginning to be seen by the 


hal : iad : 2nd. That although wheat contains a large porti ff glute . 
porta is b hominy,—and it happened also within our knowledge, that an accomplished nd Phat altho oa ntains a large portion of gluten, or the 
44 American frontier press generally ; and I will, for your Lordship’s infeune Pr aa ter lay” he W : ; fronti : nutritive ingredient, bulk Is necessary, not only to satisfy the craving of 
x0 lion, add one or two other extracts confirmatory of my own statements ;— er oft the army, from the est, stationed on our frontier, applied to a hunger, but to promote digestion by the ‘ stimulus of distension,’ which bulk 
q) 


brother officer in the South, for an exchange of Posts, expressly on the ground, 
that the Yankees would not give him, or did not understand making corn 
bread! Those who were familiar with the domestic habits of General Wush 

ington, will remember that even on the most stately occasions, at Mount Vcr- 
non, nothing could prevail with him to forego his “ 


Canada Trade.—Important Facts.—Last year Port Stanley, on Lake 
rf Erie, and two other shipping places a few miles from it, exported 86,000 
14 bushels of wheat, 2000 barrels of Flour, and 1400 of Pork, and imported 
33 #400 barrels of Salt, and 3000 tons Merchandize 
Was scarcely 500 bushels exported at these places. 
wn which ine Last year there were transported through the Welland Canal, from U. C. 
Q year, 4per mo ULS, Ports, 946,142 bushels of Wheat and 11,250 barrels of Flour—and 
“be fixed by q m United States to Canadian Ports, $8,964 bbls. Flour, 22.307 of Pork 
ind 367,261 bushels of Wheat—also trom Canadian portson Lake Erie and | 
‘lagara District to Canadian ports on Lake Outario, 120,893 barrels of Flour | 


alone can give. 

3rd. That the craving of hunger being removed or alleviated by ihe 
| quantity taken, the mind is more at ease ; the mental irritability consequent 
| upon hunger is assuaged, and man goes to his labour with cheerfulness and 

vivacity, becoming a more peaceful citizen and perhaps a better man. 

ush-cake” for dinner, ith. That Maize possesses a great superiority over rye, barley, oatmeal, or 
made of the dough of Indian meal, placed between cabbage-leaves, and baked | 2 eee i: yore rmepesecle eee yma ye a 
P . ‘ . }stituent parts are better proportioned, and conseque? 4 ake a better 
in the ashes on the kitchen hearth. All these facts are mentioned to prove, that | s sticle ‘ food proj sequently make a b 1 
use would not only reconcile the British people to the consumption of Indian 


corn as a common diet, but would beget, with them, the same partiality which 
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Sth. That, admitted into England duty free, it would be a che per article 


Bis, of tood than any of those above named, besides being vastly s iperior to 


1 wrels of Pork, and 260,935 bushels of Wheat. 
he 





; ; : , ; »xiste for i — we ey . sical them in nntritive and healt | properties “oe 
ay, amount of American salt imported by Canada during the past season, | ‘ Xists for it, where used and its intrinsic excellence, not necessity or cheap- | Gul 4 hat it i, 7 oa fa ne | f the United 4 
S. Suarez, 5 stimated | : : 1 . 4 - , . ’ ty an Hat it can be obtained in any quantities from all parts of the Unites b 
Ss. § lniat +y a writer in the Tordnto Patriot at 18.000 barrels. —Reches- | NESS, Tecommend it. It would se ] reposter to doubt it, while the , ' 7 . fy 
almer, Ber Eon. Post’ . : {000 barrels.—A | Py ead. ould seem to ne pre} — ie diibir, " States, and particularly from the middle and Southern States, on the Atlantic tt 
The D we j; use of it would not interfere with any grain grown and used there or likely | seaboard—as New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Maryland, Virginia rf 
~ Ati etro “iv verti . mn Ota £ , i | . . ; ‘ . . = zs } _ 2 Te 
rd. Se 1 it Daily _Advertiser offers the following observations They | to be used for the same purpose. jand North Carolina, whose proximity to the sea and ports ot ipment : Sag 
. Mi WY Hot only at vast Increase in the Grain Trade w Cana Lunt dan tine tay them great adv: res | ving inland ! ne y, 
President Provision Trade also +. suite 2 Pa ti Canada, HUF it tae | Moreover—the fluctuation in the quantity and yn potatoes, expose the | IC" a Avanita sy Savas Mand con = a ' ly 
‘ The Gi Tr tah a . : labourine populat . > 3 ' bor, | tet Mississippi also yields it im abundance he 
Company: . she Trade with Canada, from Michigan and various other states ourIns popwiation of Great Britain, occasionally to tC PRVaHOn, DOF) 7th. That the people of all parts of t United States are consum ol ¥ 
ee, Eas . “of al < easing with ere ut rapidity. Nor ts it contined to grain—prov dering on famine; and then how depl rable the ce ition ofthe common peo- | British manutact s: for in snite of / rities, they ac ¢ the ta 
: s of all kinds enter into it largely. We cannot, of course vive any accu- | ple, whose common food ld lit tl heapest 1 | habits, tast { i and dress of th ! h ancestors. 1 Lt ! é 
are estimate of its pre t. | 1 ' aregedl a . ails non tood and dependence for lite it Is De ee ee ee ee oe ee eee oe € * 
: r enount, but i 10, 1 otal vali oft s ovada of ti ' . . Is i tl 1 fine i he _ <t v L never knew a son how 
to Ca la.from th United ‘ta e9 ; " i i ° lo t wrade of the earth’s productions. upon which litt un ustained, with ‘ = by - fic it va Inman | vi ke L ne te t ul Ww 13 
ve cond 7 ; A » Was $4, 405 ti . ! ; : otfende v beme tol ha » resem ad tus parent. he Anporté oh 
be co! ’ re wheat, 1,066,604 bushe Lm At , liment, even reots in re , bel n which t ean tall ba pam. Potagen. Peat nae beagle : : 
a . bushels—flour, 432.356 barrels—IJndian corn reserve, below it, on Which they ni yack, IN] they would be paid tor in the products of British imdustry 
other § t/ yuisty —pork., 3 OE | : ' ' } " . ° "on , J > F P ~ ! : enh i ' “(a Ae . 
t bes i 03 barrels—hams, 139.011 lbs—lard, 102,71] | case ofsearcity. I inally there would ; “ally appear to be reigning somewhere, | sth. That the rapidly increasing population and limited superficial surface 
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of the British isles, will speedily render a foreign supply of grain necessary 
even in the most productive seasons—and consequently a reduction of 
duties must ensue ; it is therefore advantageous to the agricultural interests. 
as land is becoming so valuable, to reserve as much of the soil of England 
as possible for the cultivation of wheat and more valuable products ; and 
nothing will tend to promote this object, more than the introduction of a 
copious supply of cheaper farinaceous food for the poor and labouring 
asses. ae 
9h. That by a process of this sort Great Britain will be able to feed 
a much larger population tpon her surface than at any former period. 
10th. That by reason of an unusually long peace, France and other Luro- 
yean countries have vastly auginented in Pe cee which, added to their 
a of military glory, makes them formidable neighbours to England, and 
will enable them in the event of fresh hostilities to bring very large armies 
into the field—to place larger navies upon the Ocean, and to increase all 
their aggressive powers—rendering it imperative on her to retain as large a 
portion of her people at home as can be fed, leaving emigration to pursue Its 








ed by the regiment at the passage of the river Nive, in the month of Decem- 
her, 1813. 

War Office, Jan. 24.—3d Light Dgs.—Lt G Forbes to be Cap by pur, v. 
Jones who ret; cor H C Morgan to be Lt by p, ¥ Forbes; W H Orme 
gent, to be cor by p, v Morgan. 9th Light Dgs.—Cor W C Kortwright to 
be Lt by p v Turner who ret; W F Richards gent, to be cor by pv Kort- 
wright. 22d Foot.—Lt W D Hilton who was cashiered in the Gazette of 
the 23d July last, has been restored to the service. 32d Foot.—Lieutenant 
G Vavasour from 60th Foot to be Lieutenant vice Griffin promoted. 42d 
Foot.—Lt T R D Hay to be adj v Campbell pro. 55th Foot —Ass’t surg 
G Martin M Df’m 73d Foot to be surg v Shanks pro on the staff. 66th Foot. 
—Lt G A Taylor to be capt by p v Caldwell, who ret; ens H U Coates to 
be Lt by pv Taylor; J C Hawkes gent to be ens by p v Coates. 98th Foot. 
—Ens O Latouche to be It by p v Viscount Suirdale who ret; ens R Reid 
to be lt by pv Hussey who ret; F A Hardy gent to be ens by p v Latouche ; 
gent cadet W Croker f'm the Royal Military Col to be ens by pv Reid 3d 
W 1 Reg.—Lt W D Hilton fm the 23d Foot to be It v Tench dec ; ens M 


natural and steady course without being forced by artificial means, or render- Smith to be It by p v Hilton who ret; J O’Flanagan gent to be ens by p v 
ed unavoidable from the scarcity of food. Whoever looks at the position of | Smith. 


Great Britain at this time, and surveys the formidable nations that lie con- 


Unattached.—Lt W_ Ready staff It and adj of the Invalid Depot, at Chat- 


tiguous to her, and their vast ineans of annoyance, can hardly pronounce | ham to be cap without p. 


her safe with much less than a constant resident population of thirty m/l- 

lions of souls. ; nif ; : 
11th. That a new article of export from the United States will put forth 

another ligament lor uniting the two countries—will enlist a large mass of 


Staf.—Lt G Rand fim the 49th Foot to be staff lt and adj of the Invalid 
Depot at Chatham v Ready prom. 

Memorandum.—The names of the lieut of the 8th Foot prom on the 19th 
Nov. 1844, are John Henry Robert de Robeck, and uot John Henry Edwd 


the agricultaral people of this country in favenr of a continuance of peace, Robeck, as stated in the Gazette of that date. 


and tend to dissipate the clouds that now overshadow the pacific relations 


of England and America. 


Office of Ordinance, Jan. 22.—Royal Reg of Artillery. —Cap and brevet 
maj R B Rawnsley to be It col y W E Jackson ret on h-p; second capt H G 


There might be some difficulty, perhaps, in the first instance, in inducing Teesdale to be capt v Rawnsley ; first lt W F Crofton to be second capt v 
the people of England to adopt the use of the Maize; but this could be got Teesdale ; second It J F L Baddeley to be first lt v WF Crofton ;_ first It 
overwith some assistance from the press,especially if benevolent aud patriotic | HE Morritt to be second capt v Luard ret on h-p; second It J A Norie to be 
individuals would set the example to the masses by explaining its value and | first ltv Morritt; second lt GL Chandler to be first lt v R M Fyers on fall- 
using it themselves. Its own intrinsic merits would do tie rest, and Cobivett’s | pay. 


publications would furnish instructions for using and cooking the article in 


the many forms of which it is susceptible. 


Admiralty, Jan.21.—Corps of Royal Marines.—First It A Flemyng to be 
capt v L/W Parke appt'd to the Artillery Companies of the corps; Ist!t WB 


Perhaps the estimate of one farthing for sweetening the plate of pudding Langford to be capt v 'T Holloway appt‘d to the Artillery Companies of the 
may be deemed too small when the article is prepared ou a small scale; it) corps; second It E T T Jones to be first It v Flemyng prom; second It J H 
may be so, but it will be found sufficient when made by the quantity. Pre- | Jolitfe to be first It v Langford prom ; second ItJ WA Kennedy to be first 

yared in large quantities and sold as soup is sold at sonp houses, is the plan | lt v GA Schomberg appt d to the Artillery Companies of the corps ; second 
have had in view to meet the lowest point of economy, viz. (he halfpeuny It R Boyle to be first It v J Roberts appt'd to the Artillery Companies of the 
e plateful, which will, according to the experiment described at page 12, | corps. 


eontain one powud and two ounces of wholesome and nutritious food. What 


War-Ofice, Jan. 31.—I1st Drags—Lt Sir C W Burton, bart from 44 Foot, 


a blessing would such an article at such a price have proved to the starving | to be It v Noake, who exch, 12th tt—Geut Cadet A De Vere Visct. Malden, 


multitudes in the manufacturing towns during the last winter! How many 


from Royal Mil Col to be ens without pur vy Stewart, who resigus. 15th Foot 


poor children would have been spared the pangs of hanger by it; and with | —Gent Cadet EY Peel, fin the Royal Mil Coll to be ens, without pur, vice 
what effect could appeals have been made to the benevolent if they could | Stuart, who resigns. 18th Foot—Capt C W D Staveley, fin 37th It, to be 
have been told that a donation of five shillings would arrest the cravings of | capt v Murray, who exchs. 33d Foot—Lieut E Winnington to be capt by 
one hundred and twenty persons—that one shilling would do the same for | pur, v Knight, who retires; ens H D Ellis, to be lieut by par v Winnington ; 


twenty-four human beings, and sixpence for twelve! 


f Beunett, Gent to be ens, by pur, v Ellis. 35th Foot—Lieut W Shearman 


I have fixed the first cost of the Maize at half a dollar per bushel; but if fin 91st ft,to be paymaster, v Holmes, appointed to the Lith Lt Drags. 36th 
the monetary system of the United States should collapse to the standard of | t oot—Capt GB Calcott, fm hf-pay 7th fi, to be capt v De Lacy, prom ; 
1820, the article would be even lower; indeed it is questionable if the pro- It W W Abbott to be capt by pur, v Calcott, who retires ; ens W R Rains- 
gress of J'emperance Societies does not materially reduce its price, by throw- ford to be It by pur, v Abbott; G L R Berkeley, Gent to be ens, by pu, v 
ing out of use those great consumers of Maize—the thousands of stills now in Rainsford. 44th Foot—Lt R C Noake, fm the Ist Drags, to be It, v Sir C 
operation for the distillation of Whiskey and New England Rum; in which | Burton, who execs. 49th Foot—Lt W Ogilvy, fm the 85th ft, to be lieut, v 


case it might perhaps bear a small duty at the British Custom Houses. 


Rand, appointed to the Staffat Chatham. 71st Ft—Eus A A Brice, to be It 


If by the gradual and progressive introduction of this cheaper article of | without pur, vice Mackenzie, dec ; Sergt-Major R Harkuess, to be ens, vice 
food, the surface of the British Isles can be made to sustain a larger popula- | Brice. 72d Foot—W P Hodgson, M D, to be Assist-Sarg, v Martin, prom 
tion—wheat and other products of the soil wiil not be diminished uw con-| in 55th Foot. 87th Foot—Capt A Murray, tin the 18th ft, to be capt, vice 
sumption, and consequently the farmer and landlolder will not be injured, | Staveley, who exch 


seeing that England has already her maximum of mouths for the acres that 


Rifle Brigade—Capt W H Phibbs, fm half pay unatt, to be capt vice EF H 


can be tilled to fill them. An augmented population causes an augmented | Glegg, who exchs; capt W Elliott, fm hf-pay unatt to be capt v WH Phibbs 


consumption of excisable and dutiible articles, thereby replenishing 


treasury and adding to the aggregate power of national strength. In this | second lieut, A A Cartwright to be first lieut, by purchase, vice Somerset ; 
be e the necessary population, and raise | Stephen Lord Kilworth to be second lieut py pur v Cartwright. 
an adequate revenue to enable her to keep pace with the daily increasing 


way ouly can Englaud bear on her sur 


g the | who exchs; lieut E A Somerset to be capt by pur, v Elliott, who retires ; 


Ist West India Regiment—Surg. J E Stewart, fin hf-pay 36th ft, to be 


power aud resources of the potent and perhaps hostile nations that sur-| Surg v M‘Donald, appointed to the Staff. 


round her. 


As the process of grinding, cooling, and drying the Maize is best under- 


Brevet—Capt G B Calcott, of the 36th foot, to be Major in the Army. 
Hospital Staf—W Huish, MD, to be Assist-Surgto the Forces, vice 


stood in this country, it would be advisable in the first instance to use the | Townsend. 


meal prepared at the American Mills, especially as the expense of milling 


is here always covered by the tollage, or one tenth of the quantity ground. 


Memorandum—The Christian names of ens Morant, of the 68th Reg are 
Horatio Harbord. The Christian names of Lt De Robeck, of the 8th Ft, are 


Trusting that your Lordship may coincide with the views and opinions | Johe Henry Edward. 


here expressed, and if so that your Lordship will use your high and justly 





Admirally, Jan. 29.—Corps of Royal Marines—Gent Cadet H 8 Baynes 


acquired influence with her Majesty’s Government, and the Legislature of | to be second Lt. 
Great Britain, to impress them with the same sentiments; and earnestly 


anaes 
hoping that these high authorities may see the wisdom of repealing all duty | Tay Eo ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY AND THE 


upon the article of food here mentioned, and thus confer happiness on mil- 


lions of their fellow-creatures, is the tervent prayer of 
Your Lordship’s Obedient Servaut, 
New York, May 1, 1842. 7 5 ° 
The duty at present on Indivn corn in England, is eleven shillings pe 


quarter, when the average price is twenty-six shillings; diminishing in duty 


one shilling as the average price advances that sum. 
a 
From the London Gazette. 
Whitehall, Jan. 16.—The Queen has been pleased to direct letters pa 
tent to be passed under the Great Seal, granting the diguity of a Baron o 
the United Kingdom of Great Britain aud Lreland unto the Right Honoura 


CHURCH. 

A LETTER ADDRESSED TO THE CLERGY AND LAITY OF HIS 
PROVINCE, BY WM., LORD ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY. 
For a considerable time past my attention has been anxiously turned to 

the divisions in the church, occasioned by differences of opinion with respect 

to the intention of certain rubrical directions in the liturgy, and diversities 
of practice in the performance of divine service. These questions, relating 
to matters in themselves indifferent, but deriving importance from their con- 

.}| nection with the maintenance of uniformity and eile in the solemn 1inis- 

{| trations of the church, are rendere | difficult by the ambiguity of the rubrics 

. | in some instances, and in all by the doubts which may arise as to the weight 


r 


ble Sir Charles Theophilus Metcalfe, Bart., G. C. B. and Captain General which should be allowed to general usage when it varies from the written 
and Governor in Chief of her Majesty’s Provinces of Canada, New Bruns- law. It is partly on these accounts, and partly from uncertainty with respect 
wice, and Nova Scotia, and of the island of Prince Edward, and Governor | t0 the extent of the powers committed to the archbishop of the province, in 


General of all her Majesty’s provinces on the continent of North America 


; the preface to the Book of Common Prayer, for the resolution of doubts in 


and of the island of Prince Edward, and to the heirs male of his body lawful- regard to the contested, points that I have not felt myself justified in express- 


ly begotten, by the name, style, and title of Baron Metcalfe, of Fern Hill 
in the county of Berks. 


Fore: gn Office, Jan. 15 —The Queen has been pleased to approve of Mr 


, | ing an authoritative opinion ba questions occasionally submitted to me on 


these subjects. I was, indeed, willing to hope that these controversies, like 
many of much greater importance which have for a season disquieted the 


James Thompson, as Consul at Gibraltar for the Free Hanseatic cities of church, would be suffered to die away of themselves, when the argumenis 


Hamburgh and Lubeck. 


on each side had been thoroughly sifted, from the good sense of the parties 


The Queen has also been pleased to approve of Mr. John Fergusson, as engaged in them, and the general conviction of their unprofitableness. But 


Consul at Belfast for the Republic of Venezuela. 


having been disappointed in this expectation, and considering the tendency 


Lord Chamberlain's Office, Jan. 8.—The Lord Chamberlain of her Ma-| of continued agitation to weaken the sacred bonds of affection which ouglit 
jesty’s Household has appointed Thomas Uwins, Esq., Royal Academician, | t0 Unite the clergy and laity as members of one body in Christ, I hold it a 


to be Surveyor of Pictures in Ordinary to her Majesty, in the room of Si 
Augustus Wall Calcott, Royal Academician, deceased. 


y | duty to come forward, in the hope of allaying animosities, and putting a stop 
to dissensions which are shown by experience to be not only unedifying, 


Downing Street, Jan.\4.—The Queen has been pleased to appoint Lieut. | but mischievous. With this view I would call your attention to a few con- 
Col. George Macdonald to be Lieut. Governor ofthe Island of Dominica. siderations, which, with persons who are desirous of peace, will, I trust, 


ARMY PROMOTIONS. 


War Office, Jan. 17.—2d Life Guards. —Vet Surg J Wilkinson, from the 


17th Lt Drags, to be Vet Surg, v J Home, who retsuponh p. 12th Ligh 


Drags.—Capt M Clerk, fin the 19th Ft, to be capt, v Forester, who exch. — 
17th Lt Drags. —E R Dodwell, gent, to be cor by p, v Blathwayt, ap to the | diversity in practice. In regai 
23d Ft. 16th Ft.—Lt P Bolton, fin the 3d W LI Reg, to be lieut v Kirk, ap | the most conscientious clergy 
paymaster 19th Ft.—Capt the Hon C R W Forester,im the 12th Lt Dgs, 
to be capt v Clerk, who exch. 22d Ft.—Gentcad F W T Caulfield, fm the 
Royal Mil Col, to be ens without p, v Weld, dec. 23d Ft.—Lt F A D Roe- 
buck to be capt, by p, v Campbell, who rets; sec lieut G Phillipps to be first 
lieut, by p, v Roebuck; cor J F Blathwayt, from 17th Lt Drags, to be sec 


lieut, by p, v Philipps. 48th Ft.—Ens A A Chapman to be lieut, by p, 


Fullerton, who rets; C Sykes, gent, to be ens, by p, ¥ Chapman. 50th Ft.— 
Lieut J J Enoch to be capt, without p, Vv James, dec; ens J C Bishop to 


iave their ‘due weight. 

It has long been observed that, in the performance of divine service in 
the generality of our parochial churches, there has been a deviation, in 
it | certain particulars, from the express directions of the rubric, and that, in 
some cases, a difference in respect to the sense of the rubric has led to a 

| to such points, in themselves non-essential, 
t gymen have felt themselves justified in treading 
in the steps of their predecessors ; and hence the irregularity (for all depar- 
ture from rule is irregular), which seems, in some instances at least, to have 
existed from the beginning, became inveterate. There have, I apprehend, 
at all times been clergymen who have been distressed by this inconsistency ; 
and of late years it has been regarded by many excellent men as irreconcila- 
v | ble with the obligations which they took upon themselves on their admission 
into holy orders. Under the influence of these scruples, they thought it right 
to adhere as closely as possible to the letter of the rubric in their ministra- 
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termined by considerations, in their estimation of great weight, to follow the 
usage which they found established in their respective churches. Under 
these circumstances a diversity of practice has arisen, which is not only in- 
consistent with the winciple of uniformity maintained by the church, but is 
sadhatletmttentelane’ in the minds of the people with peculiarities of doctrine, 
v | and gives birth to suspicion and jealousies destructive of the confidence 
which should always subsist between the flock and their pastor. To prevent 
the increase of an evil which might terminate in actual schisms was con- 


sieut, by pur, | fessedly most desirable ; and the most effectual mode of accomplishing the 


» | object, it has been thought, would be found in general conformity to the ru- 
bric. Universal concurrence in this easy and obvious regulation would liayve 
V | combined the several advantages of securing compliance with the law of the 


excluding party distinctions, in their character decidedly unehristian, from 
fi | the public worship of God; and I cannot but regret that measures which, 
i,j with a view to these good purposes, have been recommended by hich 
r- | authorities, should not have been received with unanimous acquiescence, as 
the means of restoring order and peace, without any dep wture trom the 





- prin ipple s of the church, or offence to the most scrupulou conscience, 

\t the same time I am sensible that those who object have much to al- 

J | lege in their justification. If the written law is against them, they plead : 

li. | opposite usage, in parochial churches, at least, reaching back, perk ape, 

J) the time when the lawgiver was best understood, superseding jts liter 

W | sense, and determining its real meaning; they appeal to the ¢ 
joth shops, clergy, and laity, implied iu the absence of my eff 
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iter so long a term ot abeyance In fairness to them we m ist allow that 
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this dislike of alterations in the manner of worship to which they have been 
accustomed from their infancy, proceeding as it does from attachment to the 
ordinances of the church, ought not to be visited with unkindly censure ; 
and we can hardly be surprised at any change being regarded with suspicion 
when so many attempts have been made to introduce innovations which are 
really objectionable, and tend, as far as they go, to alter the character of our 
church. © It must also be granted that the intention of the church is not al 
ways clearly discoverable from the language of the rubric, nor determina 
ble with absolute certainty from the records of early practice. Iu such 
cases it may with some show of reason be said that, as the eminent men to 
whom the several revisions of the litargy were successively entrusted, did 
not see the necessity of giving directions so precise as to ensure a rigid con- 
formity in every particular, we may be contented to acquiesce in slight de- 
viations from rules suggested by convenicuce, and sanctioned by long 
usage. : 

Now, whatever may be the force of the arguments on either side, a dif- 
ference of opinion will, probably, always exist in regard to the contested 
yoints. But all parties will concur in regarding these points as of far less 
importance than the maintenance of that mutual confidence which, next to 
support from above, forms the main strength of the church, producing the 
harmonious co-operation of its several members, and disposing the people to 
look up with reverence to their pastor as their spiritual instructor and guide. 
In whatever degree, or by whatever means, the tie of affection is loosened, 
a proportionate diminution will follow of that moral influence on which the 
efliciency of the clergyman’s teaching will always depend. 

The case, then, if fairly considered with reference to the existing dissen- 
sions, and the results to be expected from their continuance, will show the 
necessity of mutual forbearance to the — and the honour—I may even 
say to the safety—of the church. The laity, it may be hoped, will see the 
propriety of respecting the consciences of such of the clergy as have held 
themselves bound to strict compliance with the express direction of the 
rubric, without regard to former disuse; und the clergy will perceive the 
expediency of not pressing too harshly or abruptly the observance of laws 
which, having by themselves and their predecessors, been long suffered to 
sleep, have now the appearance of novelty. Tam fully alive to the import- 
ance of uniformity in the celebration of divine service; but I think it would 
be purchased too dearly at the expense of lasting divisions—a consequeuce 
which, I trust, will be averted by a suspension of the existing dispntes. My 
hope of such au adjustment is grounded on the wisdom, temper, and piety, 
which are engaged on both sides of the question. A settlement which would 
have the sanction of law is at the present moment impossible ; and were 
it possible, could hardly be attempted with hope of success, till the subsist- 
ing excitement has been ailayed by time and reflection. But, till that time 
shall arrive, our regard to the spiritual interests of our brethren ought sure- 
ly to put a stop to contentions which, besides the offence against charity, 
engage much time and ability which might be infinitely better applied, and 
which ean atford pleasure to those only who bear ill will to owe charch.— 
The matters in controversy, considered in themselves, are uot of vital im- 
portance ; the service in our churches has in general been conducted 
in conformity to the Apostle’s direction, with order and decency ; and, 
whether performed with exit regard to tae letter of the rubric, or 
with the variations established by general usage. will still be decent and 
orderly. I therefore entreat you to consider whether the peace of the church 
should be hazarded by prolonging an unprofitable controversy at a time, 
more especially, when her energies are directed with such hope of success, 
to the promotion of religion and morals, and when the clergy and laity are 
zealously engaged in united exertions for the erection and endowment of 
churches and schools, aud for other pious and beneticial objects, in almost 
every part of the country. 

What | would most earnestly recommend for the present is the discontin- 
iaace ofany proceedings, in either direction, on the controverted questions. 
In churches where alterations have beeu introduced with geveral acquies- 
cence let things remain as they are; in those which retain the less accurate 
usage let no risk of division be incurred by any attempt at change ull some 
final arrangement can be made with the sanction of the proper authorities. 
In the case of churches where agitation prevails, and nothing has been de- 
finitively settled, it is not possible to lay down any general rule which may 
be applicable to all cireumstances. But it is too much to hope that those 
who are zealous for the honour of God and the good of his church will 
show, by the temporary surrender of their private opinions, that they are 
equally zealous in the cause of peace and clarity ? 

On the particular questions which disquiet the public mind I think it un- 
advisable to pronounce an opinion. Upon careful examination L have found 
reason to think that some of these questions are more difficult of solution 
then is commonly imagined, and that the meaning which occurs at first sight 
is not alwaysthe most correct. And the general question, in respect to 

what should be conceded to usage in controlling or modifying the written 
law, seems to me to be open to much doubt. But, if | were ever so fully 
persuaded in my own inind, I should be unwilling, for reasons already 
assigned, to pronounce a judgment which, not having legal authority, might 
he accepted be some and discegarded by others, and might thus increase the 
contusion which it was designed to remedy. For similar reasons I have not 
thought it expedient to call the bishops of my province together at this time, 
though it will be my duty to seek their advice and assistance when a fit op- 
portunity presents itself. I am, however, fully assured of their general con 
currence in deprecating the continuance of discussions, which will undoubt- 
edly multiply strife and contention, but which in the present posture of 
things, can lead to no beneficial result. 

In order to guard against misapprehension I think it proper to state, that 
all L have here said is strictly confined to the rubrical questions which have 
occasioned the present agitation. All change in the performance of the 
service, affecting the doctrine of the church, by alteration, addition, or omis- 
sion, L regard with unqualified disapprobation. I may further remark, that 
the danger to the church would be great, if clergymen, not having due res- 
pect either to episcopal authority or established usage, should interpret the 
rubric for themselves, and should introduce or curtail ceremonies at plea- 
sure, or make divine service in any way the means of expressing their own 
theological opinions of party views. In respect to the ritual, the preface to 
the Book of Common Prayer directs all persons having doubts, or diversely 
taking anything in the performance of church service, to resort to the bishop 
of the diocese for the resolution of such doubts, and the appeasing of diver- 
sities. Had due attention been paid from the first to this salutary rule, the 
cburch might have perhaps been saved from much of the dissension which 
at various times has divided her members, aud grieved and perplexed her 
ralers, and which, if not speedily checked, may again cause aserious distur- 
bance of her peace. Considering the cause I have suggested as offering the 
only immediate means of averting such a calamity, and at the same pre- 
paring the way for a final arrangement at a convenient season, I earnestly 
reccommend its adoption, in the hope that, through the blessing of God, it 
may lay the foundation of lasting peace ; * and to this end’—(L borrow the 
words of a learned and pious ritualist)—to thisend may the God of Peace 
give us all meek hearts, quict spirits, and devout affections, and free us 
from all prejudice, that we may have full churches, frequent prayers, and 
fervent charity ; that, in uniting in our prayers here, we may all join in His 
praises hereatter, for the sake of Jesus Christ our Lord.’ Amen. 

Lambeth Palace Jan. 11, 1845. W. Canrtuar. 

THE BISHOP OF EXETER’S CHARGE, 
“70 THE CLERGY OF THE DIOCESE OF EXETER. 
“ Bishopstowe, Jan. 8,1845. 

“ Rev. and Dear Brethren.—I have this day had the gratification of receiv- 
ing from his Grace the Archbishop a copy of his ‘ Letter to the Clergy and 
Laity of the Province of Canterbury.’ ° 

‘ That letter leaves me under no difficulty how to act. Not only in defer- 
ence to his grace’s authority, but in most willing concurrence with the sen- 
timents which he has expressed, I thankfully accept the prospect of an ad- 
justmeut of our present diversities, by some general measure, which shall 
have the sanction of the whole Church. In truth, [ feel that L could not more 
etlectually labour for the great object which I have had at heart—the resto- 
ration of certainty and vigour to the law of the Church in all that relates to 
our public worship—than by now relinguishing my own separate endeay- 
owrs, and merging them in that common effort, which his grace has announe- 
ed his intention to promote, when ‘the way shall be prepared for a final 
settlement 

“ Meanwhile, [ advise you all to act in conformity with the views so plain- 
ly set forth by the archbishop: that is, to continue the services in your sev- 
eral churches as they now are, making no attempt toapproach nearer to an 
exact observance of the rubric, unless you shall, in auy instance, ascertain 





that the wish of your people is clearly in favour of suclian advance. 

‘Oue reservation [ musi, indeed, make though | hope it is unnecessary. 
If the practice in any parish at present prevail (1 kuow not that it does) of 
omitting or garbling portions of the offices of the Church—especially the 


| 
| offices of Baptism and Burial—by reason of objection to the doctrines thereil! 


involved, or of introducing prayers of private « omposition, either before the 
sermon or elsewhere ; such violation of the Church’s law must not lay claim 
to indulgence. J 

‘And vow, in addressing you on this occasion, most probably for the last 
time, let me express iy deep sense of the value of that support which | 
have received trom the great body of my clergy, and of the warm and attec- 
tionate sympathy evinced by very many of you, under circumstances of no 
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IMPORTANT LETTER FROM THE SEE OF ROME. 
DR. CROLLY TO DANIEL O'CONNELL, ESQ., M.P. 

Dear Sir,—On reading in the Pilot of the 10th inst. your interesttng letter 
addreased to the Right Rev. Dr. Cantwell, R. C. Bishop of Meath, I was 
surprised and sorry to find that you had ventured to assert that a letter sent 
to me some time past from the Propaganda wae not a canonical document. 
Allow me toassure you, that in the year 1839 L received from the Cardinal 
Prefect of the Propaganda a communication ofa similar description, 1n which 
I was directed to admonish some political ecclesiastics who bad made at 
public meetings such violent speeches as were not congenial to the mild 
spirit of their sacred ministry. In obedience to the injunction of the Holy 
See, I endeavoured to reclaim those misguided clergymen, but as my fra- 
ternal admonitions did not produce the desired effect, his Holiness directed 
the Sacred Congregation to send me another letter on the same subject, in 
order that I should more eficaciously admonish such priests or prelates as I 
might find taking a prominent and imprudent part in political proceedings. 

I considered it my duty to lay this document before the assembled pre- 
lates at our last general meeting in Dublin, who not only acknowledged it to 
be authentic and canonical, but to be a document of such importance that 
they entered it on their minntes, and unanimously resolved that they would 
regulate their conduct according to its injunctions, and use their influence 
with their clergy, in their respective dioceses, to prevail on them to follow 
its salutary instructions. You have repeatedly declared that you would be 
guided by the decision of the assembled prelates, and I am sure that you 
will not wonder at my astonishment, when I found that you had publicly 
denounced a document which met with their unqualified and ananimous ap- 
probation, Knowing the honesty of your heart, aud the fidelity with which 
you adhere to the authority of the Holy Catholic Church, T deem it ny duty 
to subjoin the entire letter which I received from the Propaganda, together 
with the resolution of the prelates at their late meeting, in order that you 
may not be misled by unsatisfactory information, but may have these pen- 
uine documents fairly placed before your own impartial and powerful un- 
derstanding :— 

‘Inume, ac Rur, Domine— 

‘ Meminisse profeeto debet Amp. tua datas ad te die 12 Martii, Anno 1839, 
ab Sac. hac Congre. fuisse litteras, quibus illud tibi, SSmi. etiam Dni Nri. 

Gregorii P.P. XVI. nomine, vehementer commendebatur, ut uni vel alteri 
Antistiti nonnullisque Ecclesiasticis istias Regni viris, qui tamquam politicis 
negotiis nimium addicti, et de republica minus prudentér, coram populo 
disserentes traducebantur, saniora, si relata subsisterent, suggereres consilia, 
rationemque sacro ministerio magis consentaneam dilligentissimé suaderes. 
Equidem non dubitat Sac. Congregatio qauin tu onini studio in id adlabera- 
veris, eamque operam adhibueris, quam rei gravitas postulabat, et a tuo in 
Apostolicam Sedem obsequio expectare licebat. Atqui tamen impensis per 
te curis optatum exitum non apprimé respoudisse, ex publicis prasertim 
istarum regionum ephemeridis apparet, nbi sermones referuntur ab aliqui- 
bus, ex clero, et non nemine etiam Episcoporam tum in conventibus et con- 
viviis, tum in templis ad populum recens habiti, qui certe, si ita esset, illos 
animarum salati, religionis bono, Deique honori wniceé, ut par esset, intentos, 
atque adeo 4 politicarum partium studiis, et seculi negotiis prorsus alienos 
minime demonstrarent. Dissimulandum sane non est id Sac. huie Congni. 
ipsique SSmo Domino molestius accidisse, quod in ecclesiastici caetus detri- 
mentum, ac dedecus vergat; immo verd Apostolicee Sedi injuriam creet, 
quasi nimirum ea de salutaribus ad istum clerum monitis, opportune diri- 
gendis parum sollicita, memoratis nonnullorum ex illo consiliis faveat, aut 
saltem counivere videatur. 
tionibus locum jam non semel extitisse Ampm. Tuam fortassé latet, sec 
Apostolica Sedes tristi experientia summopere dolet. Hee porro causa est 
cur Sacra Congregatio rursus ad te de gravissimo hoc argumento scribere, 
ipso SSmo Dno. nostro auctore festinet. Nosti optime, Preesul amplissime, 
que sit ecclesiastic! muneris ratio, atque indoles ; quautumque deceat, et 
religionis incolumitati intersit, ut qui sacris sunt mancipati, Regis pacifici 
Ministri, et mysteriorum Dei dispensatores; maximeé vero spirituali fidelium 
et regimini prepositi, nullimode se negotiis scularibus implicent; quietem, 
tranquillitatem, ac pacem, quie Christianitatis vinculum est, sedulo in populo 
foveant ; subjectionem temporali potestati in iis que ad res civiles pertinent 
debitam jugiter exemplo, ac verbis insinuent, et singularem prudentiam 
animique moderationem prieseferentes, Christum et unc Crucifixum solum- 
modo, prvdicantes, quidquid commissum sibi gregem vel leviter concitare, 
commovere, etab Evangelicw legis lenitate abducere possit cautissimeé devi- 
tent. Ejusmodi estsemperque fuit Catholice Ecclesiw doctrina, quam Apos- 
tolica Sedes ex sui oflicii sanctitate tradere, et data occasione inculcare 
nungnam intermisit. ‘Tuam itaque erit, Amplissime Domine, his vestigiis 
studiose insistere et prwnuuciatos de tanta re Sac. Congis., ac Sanctitatis 
Suw seusus pro opportunitate aperiendo, quotquot ex Ecclesiasticis viris 
presertim in Episcopali gradu constitatis inde ulla ratione devios agnoscas 
inomni charitate ac patientia efficacissime admonere. Quod quidem dum 
satis perspectie prudentiw, et sollicitudini tue committo, observantiam meam 
tibi ex animo profiteor, et fausta precor a Deo. 

* Amplitudiuis ‘Tue. 

‘ Rome ex Edibus Sac. Congris. de Prop. Fide. die 15 Octobris, 1844. 

* Ad oflicia paratissinms, 
‘J. Pa. Carn. Fransonts, Preefactus. 
‘ Joannes Brun ve ti, Secretarius. 

‘R. PD. Guillelmo Crolly, Archiepo Armachano totius Hiberniw Pri- 
mati. 

‘Concordat cum originali, 

*t GutietMus Crouy.’ 

‘ At a general meeting of the archbishops and bishops of Ireland, held in 
the Presbytery House, Marlborough-street, Dublin, on the 13th day of No- 
vember, 1844, the following resolution was adopted—the Most Rey. Dr. 
Crolly in the chair :— 

‘Moved by the Right Rev. Dr. Browne, of Elfin; and seconded by Right 
Rev. Dr. M’Nally., of Clogher:— . 

“* "That the Most Rev. Dr. Crolly be requested to reply to the letter re- 
ceived trom the Holy Father, stating that the instructions therein contained 
have been received by the assembled prelates of Lreland, with that degree 
of profound respect, obedience, and veneration that should ever be paid to 
any document emanating from the Apostolic See ; and that they all pledge 
themselves to carry the spirit thereof into effect. Also, that the original be 
entered on our minutes.’ ‘t W. Crotty, Chairman. 

*Lawrexce O'Donne t, Secretary.’ 

With regard to the concordat between the Pope, and the British govern- 
ment, which has so justly excited alarming apprehensions in the minds of 
all the clergy and laity o Irelend, 1 can only state, in the most solemn man- 
ner, that L know nothing of it directly or indirectly, except by public ru- 
mour; and that I shall join the prelacy of Ireland by using every influence 
i my power to prevent any such insidious scheme, which would be 
destructive of the independence and purity of our holy religion. 

[ have the honour to remain, with the highe ¥ 
Mr. O'Connell, 

Your faithful and obedient servant, 

Dublin, Walsh’s Hotel, 11th Jan., 1845. 


>... 
FRANCE. 

There has been a Ministerial crisis in this kingdom, but the Cabinet—or 
rather M. Guizot, against whom the force of the opposition was exclusively 
) directed—appears to have gone through it in safety. We give such details 

as the English papers afford :— ; 

The “ ministerial crisis” of France has been one of open discussion in the 
chamber. Count Molé, the suspected rival of M. Guizot, “ corrected,” as 
the mintster observed, an act of opposition by an unexpected attack upon 
the foreigu policy of the Government. Count Molé’s speech may be regard- 
ed as the manifesto of the Cabinet which will succeed that of M. Guizot, 
whenever he is compelled to retire. 

lhe great points of his speech were the right of search and the protecto- 
rate of Tahiti, both of which Count Molé described as ditliculties from which, 
in spite of their concessions to England, the Cabinet could not extricate 
themselves without making either England or the Chamber of Deputies give 
way. M. Guizot, in reply, said that the British Government had so far made 
concessions as to agree to the appointment of a mixed commission to discuss 
the right of search with a view to its abolition, and to inquire into some 
teaus of putting down the slave-trade by means as efficacious but less ob- 
soxions to the prejudices of France. This important announcement did not 
produce much effect on the Chamber. The address was carried after afew 
uhinportant amendments, by a majority of 75. 
aor poody: son hg the opposition, whether on the affairs of Tahiti or Mo- 
_ ps tl rec tly referable to the supposed influence of Great Britain on 
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the susceptibilities ef England in all their operations on the coast of Moroc- 
co, and especially to appeal to the destruction of Mogadore and Tangiers, 
the two seats of British commerce with the Moors, as proofs that they were 
determined to act independently of this country. 

The debate on the pt wot whichcommenced on Monday the 21st, in the 
Chamber of Deputies, excited an extraordinary degree of interest, as it was 
felt that upon the result depended, in a great degree, the existence or non- 
existeuce of the Soult-Guizot Cabinet. It was rendered more exciting by a 
speech from M. Thiers at an earlier period of the discussion than was antici- 
pated. The burden of his speech, ostensibly directed to the questions of 
Tahiti, Morocco, and the right of search, was an attack upon the Ministerial 
policy in regard to England. M. Thiers expressed a warm conviction of the 
benefits of the English alliance, and fully concurred in Count Molé’s decla- 
ration that no statesman in France could be insensible to the necessity of a 
good understanding with this country. 

He condemned, therefore, every thing which could have endangered that 
alliance, and contended that by seizing a few miserable islands in the Pacific, 
the Government had compromised the interest of France and placed her in so 
critical a position that she could neither evacuate nor retainthem. He said 
that the complications arising from these difficulties had embarrassed the 
Ministry in all their subsequent acts, and had compelled them to conclude 
an unworthy treaty with Morocco. This speech caused a great sensation in 
the Chamber, and was considered so important by M. Guizot that, although 
the sitting was far advanced, he instantly rose to auswer it. In this reply he 
entered at great length into all the questions at issue, tasting in detail 
the successive measures adopted against Morocco, and giving his view of 
the origin and progress ofthe Tahiti troubles down to the expulsion of Mr. 
Pritchard. 

The amendment proposed to the third paragraph relating to Tahiti was 
rejected by amajority of 28. The original paragraph was confirmed by a 
majority of 8. The whole address was afterward carried 216 to 23. Major- 
ity 183. 


——_——_ 
PRESENTING THE ADDRESS TO THE KING. 
From the Morning Herald. 
PARIS, Wevnespay Nicut, Ten o’chock. 
Tam enabled to give youa correct detail of the history of this memorable 
day. 

The number of Conservative deputies present at the meeting to-day was, 
at the opening 170, which swelled at the close to 211. The ADHESIONS 
TO MINISTERS OF HITHERTO DISSENTING MEMBERS WERE NO 
LESS THAN FORTY-SEVEN, 

On the motion of M. Hartmann, a deputation was named to wait on the 
President of the Council in the name of the whole assembly, to ask the Capi- 
net, through him, to continue the direction of affairs. ‘ 

M. Darblaz expressed his regret that he lad separated on some points from 
the majority 

M. de Salvandy spoke with great warmth, and moved the appointment of 
a commission to watch over the interests of the Conservative party, which 
was seconded by M. Bignon, and the commission was appointed accordingly 
to be composed of the following members:—M. Hartmann, President de la 
Reunion, MM. Delessert, Chasles, de Bussiéres, a’ Anugeville, ses Secrétaires ; 
MM. de Salvandy, Bignon, Debelleyme, Vice President de la Chambre: 
M. le Maréchal Sébastiani et M. le Maréchal Bugeaud ; MM. Muret de Bort, 
General Doguereau, Harlé, de la Tournelle, Cibiel, Moutozon, Barbet, Pey- 
ramont, Alph. Pétier, Gravier, Raguet-Lépine, Dejean, Perier (de I’ Ain,) 
Cousture et Leprévost. 

The committee appointed to represent the meeting waited directly upon 
Marshal Soult, who replied in his own name and that of the Cabinet. He 
assured the deputation THAT NEITHER HE NOR HIS COLLEAGUES 
WOULD RESIGN (NE DESERTERAJIENT PAS.) The illustrious marshal 
added, that the weight of affairs and that of years would be assuaged by the 
sentiments of such a party—that he was in the 61st year of his public servi- 
ces, and that it would be the glory of the rest of his life-to maintain the good 
opinion of the Conservative party. R 

Three members of the deputation, MM. Hartmann, Delessert, and Mar- 
shal Sebastiani, went immediately to the Minister of Foreign Affairs, to ex- 
press to him the personal respects of the Conservative party. The Minister 
showed himself deeply moved by such a communication, and, as the Presi- 
dent of the Council had done, expressed himself in terms of firmness and 
calm resolution. 

At half-past eight o’clock this evening the President, Secretaries, and 
Commission appointed to present the Address of the Chamber to the King 
repaired to the Tuileries, accompanied by a vast number of the Conservative 
members. The King received them surrounded by his family, and attend- 
ed by his Ministers, and delivered the following gracious reply to the Ad- 
aress— 

* Messicurs the De puties, 

‘I thank you for this loyal Address. It will contribute, with that force 
which attaches itself to everything that emanates from you, to guard the 
future against the dangers which the blindness of passion too often draws 
upon the people. A mutual regard for justice and for peace presides over 
our relations with all foreign powers, and the agreement so happily and so 
honourably re-established between France and England attests t 1e spirit of 
wisdem and of conciliation which animate the two Governments. Thanks 
to your concurrence, to the support that you have lent my Government, 
thanks to the stability that the unien of the powers has given to our institu- 
tious, our country, protected by Divine Providence, enjoys that always-in- 
creasing prosperity which constitutes the glory of my reign, and, if T may 
be permitted @ say it, my personal consolation. And instead of seeing 
neighbouring nations fear that the force and power of France may be em- 
om ag in the ravages of war or propagation of revolutionary anarchy, we 
wave inspired them with just confidence that our resources and our power 
shall be tor them as for ourselves a pledge of peace and security. 

‘I feel much touched with the sentiments that you have expressed towards 
my family and myself. Always devoted to our country, the happiness of 
my sons consists in being able to serve it; and their devotedness, like mine, 
shall have no other limit but that of our existence.’ 

May I say, after this noble speech, that the Conservative party cannot be 
broken up, the English alliance put an end to, the ministerial crisis, with its 
attendant train of crises,over! 1 know not. All Lean say is that Ministers 
will not desert. [have heard so much praise given to M. Duchatel, for his 
firmness and loyalty on this occasion—so much of the good result is attribu- 
ted to him—that I cannot avoid holding up his name to the special respect 
of the friends of peace in England. 


BIRTH.—At Turks Island, on the 23d of January last, the Lady of T 


! Hos. WYNNs, Esa., 
of a daughter. 


DIED.—On Sunday morning, 16th inst., Rosert Le Roy, aged 77. 


Exchange at New York on London, at 60 days, 110. 


GENE ALBION. 
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Since our last we have received by the sailing-packet, the Roscious, 
papers to the 11th ultimo; and on Wednesday, our files by the steamer 
Hibernia reached us, which come down to the 4th inst. There is much 
important and interesting news. 

The affairs of the Church begin to assume a more pacific aspect. The 
Archbishop of Canterbury has issued an address to the clergy, enjoining 
them not to press the objectionable novelties on their congregations, the 
introduction of which has created so much discord. The use of the surplice, 
during the sermon, and the offertory will be dispensed with, and every 
proper effort to restore harmony in the respective congregations will be 
employed. The Lord Primate is sparring of his censure to all parties, and 
he does not propose any new measures; he wishes, in fact, that where the 
congregations are quiet, to let them remain so, and not distarb them by in- 
troducing novelties :—and where changes have been introduced, and they 
have been productive of discord—he desires that these changes may be 
dispensed with. The 
Bishop of Exeter was mnong the first to obey its injunctions, as will appear 
from his letter to the clergy of his own diocese, which will also be found 
among our extracts. 


This letter we have to-day placed in our columns. 


We sin erely congratulate the friends of the Church 


It is wicertain what decree of punishment or censure will be imposed on 
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. 
No sooner had harmony began to be restored in the Churches in England, 
than some difliculty broke out with the Church in Lreland, in relation to 


some of the provisions in the National Education 


law. The objectionable 


ires of this measure are strongly opposed, particularly that which ex- 


cludes the use of the Bible; and nine of the Protestants. B shops of lreland: 


course opposed to the use of any but its own version of the sacred 
volume. We hope, however, that the prudence of Sir Robert Peel will 
be able to overcome these jarring opinions, and give to the people of [re- 
land the blessings of education, of which a large portion of them stand in 
so much need. 

The report that the present ministers were engaged in opening some 
diplomatic relations with the See of Rome is, as we said in our paper a few 
weeks since, without foundation. No Minister of the Crown can, under 
the existing state of the laws, make such an attempt without incurring 
heavy penalties. The acts of pramunire are still on the statute book, and 
exist in all their force. The government found it necessary to tranquilize 
the public mind on this subject, particularly in Ireland, where the report 
gave uneasiness to both Catholics and Protestants. This was done by the 
Lord Lieutenant addressing the following letter to the Catholic Archbishop 
of Dublin. 

“ Viceregal Lodge, 15th January, 1845. 

“Lord Heytesbury presents his compliments to Archbishop Murray, and 
begs to inform him that he has been instructed to give to him and to Arch- 
bisho Crolly the strongest assurances on the part of the Government, that 
there has never existed the slightest intention of entering into any negotia- 
tion with the Papal See upon the subject of a concordat.” 

The circumstances of the case are precisely as we represented them in 
our paper of the Ist inst to which we refer the reader. The London Times has 
been the active agent for propagating this story; and here let it be under 
stood that the Times is not the orgau of Sir Robert Peel’s cabinet. It is 
strongly opposed to Sir Robert Peel, and to many of the members of the 
cabinet individually. It affects to support conservative measures, certainly, 
but it is no friend of the Premier Mr. Walter takes care of that. 

Mr. O’Connell is certainly in a fir. By making war on the Catholic Be- 
quests Law, he has set himself at variance with some of the most eminent 
of his own clergy, and with the great mass of the peaceable and well dis- 
posed Catholics. By his brutal and vehement opposition to this excellent 
measure, he shows himself to be a real agitator and disturber, and not the 
friend of his country seeking for redress of its grievances. He begins to 
feel this, and flounders in all his letters and speeches when speaking of the 
subject. But this is not all; Mr. O’Connell has now the mortification to 
hear that his course is not approved at Rome—that th e Pope himself con 
demns him in common with all other political agitators in thatever agitated 
and disturbed country. So long ago as 1839, tle Propaganda at the Holy 
See addressed Dr. Crolly on this sobject, as it did again in 1844. Mr. O'= 
Connell, in a long and rambling letter to Dr. Cantwell, denies the existence 
of such letters, aud, if they existed at al!, denies that they were canonical 
documents. The agitator’s mouth, however, was soon stopped by Dr. Crolly 
himself, who addressed him publicly, aud gave to the newspapers one of the 
letters verbatim as received trom Rome. Dr. Crolly’s letter we have great 
pleasure in laying before our readers ; it contains the missal from the Pon- 
tiff, and clears up all doubts on the subject. Mr. O’Counell has now to learn, 
as well as all other Catholics, that the repeal agitation in Ireland is disap. 
proved of by his Holiness and the Government at Rome. We trust that the 
knowledge of this fact will have a salutary effect on the Catholics of Ireland 
generally. 

We leave these important topics to say a few words in reference to France. 
The Soult-Guizot Cabinet has been in some danger ; and that danger arose 
unexpectedly. At the opening of the session it was supposed that the Min- 
isters were perfectly safe, and would be supported by a handsome majority ; 
but in the course of the debate on the address to the King, in answer to his 
Majesty’s Speech, M. Thiers and the war opposition were suddenly join- 
ed by Count Moelé and his section of adherents. Three divisions took place, 
but that on the third paragraph—which censured the government for yield - 
ing too Tahiti atfair—was the most close- 
ly contested, the majority being only eight. The crisis however passed, and 
at the close of the proceedings a rally took place, and the entire address was 
carried by the triumphant vote of 216 to 33! 

Thus has peace once more been secured to Europe. During the many 
days’ continuance of this debate, the most intense anxiety was felt in Lon- 
don, and especially so by the English ministry—for the existence of the 
two cabinets seem to depend on each other. The Morning Herald, Sir Ro- 
bert Peel's organ, received its expresses daily from l’aris, and the result of 
each division in the Chambers flew on the wings of the wind to every part 
of the metropolis. 


much to England on the 


Great was the joy, and numerous were the congratula 
tions by all the friends of peace, on receiving the final and gratifying result. 
On Wednesday, the 29th of January, the Deputies presented their address 
The 
scene was one of great and intense interest, and the reply of the monarch 
to the loyal professions of his subjects, was full of the noblest and most pa- 
triotic sentiments. It will be found among our extracts, and we urge our 
His majesty was surrounded by his family, and could 
s-arcely conceal the emotions that agitated his royal bosom. 

It is worthy of note that the opposition press of both capitals were play- 
ing into each other’s hands, and daily assailing both governments! Thiers’ 
and Lord Palmerston’s bitter enemies in 1840, now appeared as sworn 
friends. Their alliance was formed for the purpose of overthrowing their 
respective governments, and destroying the peace of Europe. 
ty spirit! 

Lord Eliot, by the death of his father, the Earl of St. Germains, will be 
called to the House of Peers, which will create a vacancy iv the representa- 
tion of East Cornwall. His lordship will also resign his office as Secre- 
tary of Ireland. Mr. Gladstone, too, the President of the Board of Trade, 
has thought proper to withdraw from the Cabinet, chiefly it is supposed ou 
account of the Church business—Mr. Gladstone being opposed to any strin 
gent measures against the recent innovations. 


to the King—nearly all the conservative members were present. 


readers to peruse it. 


Such is par- 


Mr. Gladstone, however, 
will not withhold his conservative support from the Ministry in the 
House of Commons. But his loss to the Cabinet is regretted, for he is a 
man of abilities, and well versed in the duties of his important office. He 
will be succeeded by the Earl of Dalhousie; and Lord Eliot’s place will be 
supplied by Sir Thomas Freemantle. 
quence. 


Other changes take place in conse- 
The Morning Herald of the 3d instant, says :— 

“It is now definitively arranged, we believe, that the Right Hon. Sir T. 
Freemantle goes to Ireland as Lord Eliot’s successor in the important office 
of Chief Secretary ; that the Hon Sidney Herbert leaves the Admiralty, and 
takes Sir Thomas Freemantle’s place as Secretary at War, with a seat in the 
Cabinet ; and the Right Hon. H. T. L. Corry succeeds to the First Secreta- 
ryship of the Admiralty, vacated by Mr. Sidney Herbert. With regard to 
Mr. Cardwell, M. P., whose name has been mentioned in print, in connec- 
tion with these necessary changes, we are enabledto say that, up to the pre- 
sent moment, he has not accepted any appointment under government, but 
it is hoped that, ere long, the country will have the benefit of his services. 
It was stated in the City on Saturday evening, upon authority which admits 
of no doubt, that Mr. Thomas Baring, M. P., has been invited by Sir Robert 
Peel to take an office in all respects suited to his talents and commercial 
knowledge, and we fully expect that we shall, in a day or two, have to an- 
nounce his accession to the Ministry in a position in which he can be emi- 
nently useful. Lord Dalhousie, as our readers are aware, quits the Vice 
Presidency of the Board of Trade, and will become the head of that depart- 
ment by reason of the retirement of the Right Hon. W. E. Gladstone.” 

The Standard of the same evening adds the following :— 

‘Lord Jocelyn and Mr. Cardwell have received invitatious for Sir Robt. 
Peel’s official dinner this day. This is an intimation that the noble lord and 
Mr. Cardwell are about to enter the public service. Lord Jocelyn will be 
the new Lord of the Admiralty. Mr. Cardwell’s office is not yet known 
publicly, but it will probably not be an oflice involving the interruption 
and delay of a new writ and new election.’ 
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“The Revenue-returns for the year and a quarter present an unusually sat- 
isfactory aspect. There is an increase on both year and quarter, under al- 
most all the heads. On the year, the Customs have increased £1,305,493; 
the Excise, £365,304; Stamps, £185,235; Taxes, £26,000; Post Office, 
£83,000. On the quarter the increase in Customs is £135,167 i, Excise, 
£200,169 ; Stamps, £78,000 ; ‘Taxes, £11,633 ; Property Tax, £33,126; 
Post Office, £3,000. The decrease is not of a kind to detract from the sat- 
isfaction, since it implies nothing amiss: on the year, the decrease is in the 
Property Tax, (£57,664,) which had a reached its maximum, and 
has been lessened by repayments ; and in Miscellaneous, (£941,111,) which 
had been extraordinarily swelled by the Chinese ransoms, now paid up: ou 
the quarter, the decrease accrues in Miscellaneous, (2,727,) and Repayments 
of Advances, ($1,080.) The nett increase on the quarter is £493,916 5 on 
the year, £1,163,595. There are some further peculiarities in the present 
account. The amount ot Exchequer Bills needed to meet the charge upon 
the Consolidated Fund is estimated at no more than £2,095,929 ; and the 
charge for Deficiency Bills has disappeared. The improvement has not on- 
ly been great, but progressive ; and a reasonable expectation is entertained 

t the accounts of the next quarter will be yet more favourable. 

This favourable state of the public resources will have a beneficial influ- 
ence in contributing to the stability of the Cabinet. The financial measures 
of Sir Robert Peel have been eminently successful. It uncertain what 
tax will be repeuled, but great efforts are making by the landed interests for 
the repeal of the malt tax; by the manufacturers for the repeal of the cot- 
ton duty; and for the removal of the income tax, exertions are making by every 
body. 

It will be highly gratifying to the loyal people of Canada, to learn that Sir 
Charles Metcalfe is advanced to the peerage, under the title of Baron Met- 
calfe of Fern Hill, Berks-shire; an honour to which that distinguisiied man 

is justly entitled. 

We shall now record one of the most extraordinary circumstances that 
ever occurred in avy country. We allude to the free gift of ten thousand 
pounds from the commercial community to Mr. Rowland Hill, for his exer- 
tions in bringing into operation the Penny Postage System. The following 
is the official letter which covered the cheque for the splendid donation :— 

“6, Moorgate street, London, Jan. 21, 1845. 
“ROWLAND HILL, ESQ. 

“ Sir,—The City of London Mercantile Committee on Postage have great 
satisfaction in forwarding to you a copy of resolutions nussed by them in 
March last, accompanied by a cheque for £10,000, part of the amount raised 
in carrying out the object therein referred to. 

“The committee reserve till a future W 7 ortunity the pleasure of making 
a more public presentation of the fruits of t reir labowrs, as in many parts of 
the kingdom the efforts of their friends are yet incomplete, and as they hope 
to add considerably to the amount already subscribed by continuing their 
exertions. “Tam, Sir, your obedient servant, 

“Grorce Larpent, Chairman.” 

After paying a visit to the Duke of Buckingham at Stowe, her Majesty 
next honoured the Duke of Wellington with a visit to his grace’s seat at 
Strathfieldsaye, in Hampshire. This visit was of a more private nature 
than that to Stowe. Application was made by some of the London repor- 
ters for admission, but the request was refused, the Duke alleging that pri- 
vacy for once was her Majesty's wish. The refusal has caused some dissatis- 
faction, but we cannot see with what justice. Why should a private visit 
be made a public one merely to gratify idle curiosity ? 

Among the obituary notices, we find the following—Lady Bagot, relict 
of Sir Charles, who died while Governor General of Canada, The Marquess 
of Sligo, formerly Governor of the island of Jamaica; Sir Colin Mackenzie, 
of Kilroy; Lord Aston; Mr. Thomas Winstanley, of Liverpool; Rear Ad 
miral Samuel Jackson, &c., Ke. 





* * The following is a translation of the missal from the Propaganda 
contained in Dr Crolly’s letter to Mr. O’ Connell. 

‘Most Ulustrious and Most Reverend Sir, 

“Tt must be, no doubt, in the recollection of your grace that on the 12th 
of March, in the year 1839, a letter was addressed to you by this sacred con- 
gregation, in the name of our Lord Po ye Gregory ave, earnestly requiring 
that, with respect to one or two dignitaries (uni vel Alteri Antistiti) anc 
certain other ecclesiastical persons in the kingdom of [reland, who were 
represented as being too much addicted to political matters, and as being in 
the habit of discussing state affairs in an imprudent manner, before the peo- 
ple, you should, if those reports, were well founded suggest to those per- 
sons, more wholesome counsels, and diligently recommend a course of pro- 
ceeding more suitable to their sacred ministry. The sacred congregation 
has no doubt that you will have laboured to that end with the atmost zeal, 
and have made such endeavours as the gravity of the case required, and as 
were to be expected from your devotion to the Apostolic See. ; 

‘ However, that the desired result has uot answered to your exertions 
is very evident from the — journals of that country, in which speech- 
es are reported as having been recently delivered to the people by some 
of the clergy and even by some of the ee (nom nemine etian epis- 
coporum ), not only at public meetings and public dinners, but in places of 
worship, which reports, if accurate, prove those persons not to have been 
by any means exclusively devoted, as pons ought to have been, to the sal- 
vation of souls, the good of religion, and the honour of God, nor to have 
kept themselves aloof from secular affairs and the passions of political par- 
ties. 

‘It is not to be concealed that this has given much annoyance to the sacred 
congregation and to the most holy father himself, because it may tend to the 
injury and disgrace of the ecclesiastical order, and may especially reflect 
discredit on the Apostolic See, by making it appear negligent in addressing 
salutary admonitions to the Irish clergy, and disposed to favour, or at least 
to connive at, the designs (eonsiliis) avowed by some of that body. Al- 
though in truth it is perhaps unknown to your grace that ground has been 
more than once afforded for these complaints, or rather accusations, yet the 
Holy See has deeply to deplore the tact, of which it is aware from sad ex- 
perience. ‘This is a further reason why the sacred congregation hastens to 
address itself again to you, by the authority of our most holy father himself, 
respecting this most important subject. 

“You know perfectly, most excellent sir, the nature and character of the 
ecclesiastical functions ; you know how much it is becoming, and how 
much it concerns the interests of religion, that those who are bound to sa- 
cred offices, the ministers of the Prince of Peace, and the dispensers of the 
mysteries of God, and, above all, those of the chief power in the spiritual 
government of the faithful, should avoid mixing themselves up in the affairs 
of the world ; that they should diligently promote amongst the people quiet, 
tranquillity, and peace, which is the bond of Christianity ; that they should 
inculcate, equally by word and example, the obedience due to the temporal 
power in all that relates to civil affairs, and that cultivating in themselves 
theutmost prudence and moderation, and preaching only Christ and him 
crucified, they should most carefully shun every act calculated, even in a 
slight degree, to excite or disturb their flocks, or to draw themaway from 
the mildneas of the evangelical law. Such is and has always been the doc- 
trine of the Catholic Church, which the Apostolic See has never ceased to 
maintain and to inculeate as occasion demanded. 

‘It will be your duty, therefore, most excellent sir, to follow in the same 
track, and in communicating, as opportunity serves, the views of the {sacred 
congregation and of his iolneeh to admonish effectually, with all charity 
and patience, whatever ecclesiastical persons, especially of the eevee 
order, you may observe departing in any manner from the principles now 
laiddown In committing which to your well-known prudence and care, I 
desire to express my sincere respect for your grace, with a prayer to God 
that every blessing may attend you. 

‘Given at Rome, from the office of the Sacred Congregation for the Pro- 
pagation of the Faith, 15th October, 1844. ; 

‘J. Pu. Carp. Fraysonivs, Prefect. 
‘Joun Brunecct, Secretary 
“To the Most Reverend Father in God, William Crolly, Archbishop of Ar- 
magh, Primate of all Lreland.’ 
AFFAIRS OF MONTEVIDEO 
[ We have been favoured with the following extract ofa letter toa mer- 


cantile house in this city.] 


With most commanders from Buenos Ayres cutting of throats is considered 
a recreation and pleasure, whenever any prisoners fall into their hands: but 
when the captive is with Admiral Brown, mercy and kindness are extended 
n such a manner that war is divested of its terrors. I have never known 
any man who kas won such universal applause as Admiral Brown has, dur- 
ing this war. When it commenced he was known to be one of the bravest 
of the brave, but it was supposed he would do as the heroes of Buenos 
Ayres did, and the more bloody the battle, the more victims slaughtered in 
action, and in cold blood after they had surrendered, the more glorious the 
victory. But it was reserved for Admiral Brown to arrest this savage bar- 
barity and to point the leaders to the mode of warfare carried on when war 
existed in North America. 

“Tam,” said the old Admiral, “an Irishman by birth. I have fought 
the battles of Buenos Ayres for near forty years, and I have become too 
old to learn cruelty. I wish every blessing to be extended to the whole 
human family, aud those whom I take in battle shall be protected, and treat- 
ed as prisoners of war. Nota hair of their heads shall be injured, and if 
they are in error let us convert them to correct principles, but not sacrifice 
them like cannibals.” He is an honorto the naval heroes of the nineteenth 
century, and let us “ reuder unto Cesar the things which are Cesars.” The 
province of Corrientes is in rebellion against the government of Buenos 
Ayres, and hasrecently captured fifty-one sail of merchant vessels, fitted and 
loaded at Buenos Ayres for Paraguay. They were navigated under the 
Buenos Ayrian flag, and had cargoes worth one million Spanish dollars. 
This is a rich prize for the rebellious subjects of Corrientes, who are raising 
a large army to relieve Montevideo. Gen. Paez, who has commanded the 
troops of Montevideo for the last two years has reached Corrientes and taken 
the command of the army, and trom the character of the man we may ex- 
pect important relief. His forces, with General Riveira united, will be suf- 
ficiently strong to annihilate the invading army : and accounts from Buenos 
Ayres state that his arrival in Corrientes created great consternation there. 
He is one of those individuals who have sworn to, never rest till Rozas, the 
bloody tyrant, is put down, and made to atone for the slaughtered thousands 
he has butchered in cold blood. Commodore Turner has gone up to 
Buenos Ayres in the U. 8. brig Bainbridge, in company with Mr. Brent, 
our Chargé to that city. The commodore is very active and attends prompt- 
ly to all American interests, and no injury will be sustained by any of our 
citizens while he is on this station. The U.S. frigate Raritan, Capt. Gregory, 
has been off this port at anchor sixteen days, but Capt. Gregory has not been 
on shore. ‘The frigate Congress, Capt. Voorhies, is also here, and from this 
ship and her commander have a// American vessels, and American interests, 
received such assistance aud protection as have never, during the last two 
years, been furnished by a ship of war on this station. 

Capt. Voorhies is one of the old school, who comes abroad to do what he 
considers his duty without fear of responsibility, and fur months together 
he could have been seen on the quarter-deck of his noble frigate, using his 
glass and keeping his quarter-master employed watching for the American 
flag, and whenever it was seen it was at once visited by a boat from his ship 
and every assistance offered. 

His capture of the Buenos Ayres squadron, Sept. 29th, is too long a sub- 
ject for my pen at present, but I think his peers will approve his conduct 


when all the facts are known. MIANTINOMA. 


MR. HUDSON’S LECTURE ON HAMLET. 

We scarcely know what to say of this effort of Mr. Hudson’s—the impres- 
sion left on our mind being unfavourable to the reputation that preceded the 
lecturer, and having heard him but in one of the series he proposes deliver- 
ing, we feel somewhat chary in giving a decided opinion. Mr. Hudson 
certainly presents nothing new or original in his attempted analysis of the 
character of Hamlet; all he said on Monday night was but a stereotyped 
view of this mighty creation, familiar to every reader of the critics and an- 
notators of Shakspeare. We felt, as we have done in listening to what is 
termed anew opera, where the melodies and combinations of harmonies 
prove such familiar acquaintances, that we seem to have whistled them all 
our life. To those who have never studied our great poet, and have 
neglected an acquaintance with his critics aud commentators Mr. Hudson 
may be deemed an original genius—an original he certainly is in more sense, 
than one—for he contrives to make his critical strictures, pivots, or organs 
from which he “ ¢rots owf,’’ to use one of his favourite phrases, some of the 
most bizurre, and eccentric tirades on morals, politics, and religion, that 
we ever remember to have heard presented to refined or intelligent 
audiences ; and this too, in a style and manner which absolutely beggars 
description on paper. We would stamp this as bad taste under any circumt 
stances, but im connection with a serious disquisition on one of the greates- 
and sublimest compositions in our language, our condemnation would 
be doubly severe. Shakspeare with us, is but another name for all that is 
intellectual, noble and elevated in human nature: We would not approach, 
the altar of his shrine to desecrate it with buffoonery or the tricks of a moun 
tebank anxious to excite the risibility of his auditors. 

Mr. Hudson congregated around him, on Monday evening, many of the 
master spirits of our city. Our function as a critic of some years’ standing, 
leads us to watch effects produced on audiences—and we unhesitatingly as- 
sert, the effect produced by these outré points in the lecturer's performance, 
was unfavourable, and we take the liberty of objecting to them on the 
score of good tasté; vor were many of the deductions of Mr. Hudson less 
censurable. He took occasion to make a violent attack upon Macready’s 
introduction of the King and Polonius on the stage, in the scene with Ophe- 
lia, in a vein of flippant sarcasm that must have been offensive to many ad- 
mirers of that great actor then present. Macready is a scholar and an ar- 
tist; and it is only those who cannot appreciate such high qualities, who 
would treat him with ridicule and scorn; men of intellect and taste may 
differ with this great actor—but despise him they cannot. 
question has puzzled every commentator on Hamlet; Macready gave a 
clue to the violence of the excited Prince, by bringing the King and Polo- 
nius on the stage, as “ eaves-droppers ’—and thus affording an excuse for 
In the opinion of some of our ables 


The scene in 


his eccentric interview with Ophelia. 
critics, this admirable stroke of art was loudly commended ; it solved a per 
plexing anomaly in the character of Hamlet—and the lover of Shakspeare 
felt grateful to the consummate artist who had originated the idea. We are 
equally at issue with Mr. Hudson in his conception of the character of Po- 
lonius; the Lord Chamberlain is not the abject, loathsome being, Mr. Hud- 
son represents hin—nor does Hamlet se consider him— 


“Follow that Lord, 
And see you mock him not,” 
is the command of Hamlet to the Player—and forms a triumphant refutation 
to the assertion of Mr. Hudson, that Hamlet only uses Polonius as “a make- 
game and a mockery.” Nor is the lecturer more happy. in his logical de. 
duction, on the oft-quoted aphorism of Polonius, 
“ This above all ;—to thine ownself be true ; 
And it must follow, as the night the day, 
Thou canst not then be false to any man.” 
Now Mr. Hudson construes this advice into a proof of the entire selfishness 
of Polonius’ character. Can anything be more preposterous?—Does the 


man who looks only to self, duly perform his obligations to his fellow-crea- 





Montevideo, Nov. 12th, 1844 


GeNTLeMEX :—-The war still continues as it has been existing for the last 





two vears. The city is very clos sly invested by land, and partially block- 
aded by water. but most vessels, however, succeed in entering the harbor 
r . 1 1 . Imir: d+ »} 
with whatever cargo they may have on board. Admiral Brown, who com- 
] . en ¢ > ; he atation for = 
mands the Buenos Ayres squadron, has been abse - from the st _— for th 
ast six monthis in consequence of ill he ith. He is, however. about to re- 


same his station again off this port, much to the satisfaction of those who are 


compelled to pass across the waters. 





haps unnecessarily close in our strictures on Mr. Hudson's disc repancies, 
but we hold Shakspeare too sat red to be misrepresented, 

Of the stvle of Mr. Hudson, asa writer, we can but echo the opinion ex- | 
pressed even by his warmest admirers—it is antithetical to an extent that is | 
both tiresome and ridiculous. Of his elocntionary powers, we dare not 
speak as they deserve. Mr. Hudson commenced by assuring the audiences 
that “he was no orator. and did not know how to improve himself but by 
incurring the danger of becoming affected.” We very much doubt whether 

~~ a -_ 





tures ?—Let every day experience settle the question. We have been per. | b'th 


| 
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any teacher of Elocution, however artificial may be his system, could make 
this gentleman more affected than is the style he at present adopts—and 
which he dignifies by the character of natural ! 

Last evening Mr. Hudson was to lecture on Macbeth, and from the interes¢ 
already created on the subject of these lectures, we suppose that he will be 
induced to give the whole of the series. 








Madame Arnoult—We have to announce that this ladies’ concert is post- 
posed until the beginning of next month in consequence of several musical 
entertainments being about to take place at the present time. Mad. A 
however, will remain in the city during the winter, and will give private to. 
structions on singing during her stay. The abilities of such an accomplished 
person should not be overlooked by those anxious to acquire distinction in 
the divine art of vocalism. 

*.* We call attention to the advertisement of the Cambrian Anniversary. 
This institution is formed chiefly for the purpose of giving advice and as- 
sistance te Welsh Emigrants on their arrival, upon the plan adopted by the 
British Protective Society. Such institutions are in the highest degree use. 
ful and humane, and therefore deserve the support of every benevolent 
person, 








THE DRAMA. 
The absolute dearth of novelty in the Theatrical world affords a sufficient 
apology for the absence of our usual Dramatic notice this week. 





CAMBRIAN ANNIVERSARY.—The Welsh Society will celebrate the Welsh National 
Anniversary, at the Minerva Rooms, No. 406, Broadway, on Saturday, March Ist, St. 
David’s Day. The Rev. Wm. R. Williams, D.D., will deliver the annual address. Invita- 
tions have been given to the Mayor and Common Council, who have accepted ; also, to 
the Recorder, the Presidents of the various National Societies, and to several citizens of 
high distinction. The members and friends of the Society are respectfully invited to at- 
tend the address, which will take place at 7 o’clock. 7 
Tickets of admission, tree. 

OFFICERS OF THE SOCIETY. 
Evan Griffith, President, William Miles, Vice President, 


yi Enoch Morgan, Treasurer 
G. W. Griflith, Corresponding Sec’ry, . : 


John Evans, Recording Sec’ry. — abfeb22 2ts 


£3,000 REWARD, WITH THE OFFER OF A FREE PARDON.—STOLEN 
_ The undermentioned BANK OF ENGLAND NOTES, £1,200 IN GOLD, and 
various BILLS OF EXCHANGE, from the Banking House of Messrs. ROGERS and Co. 
Clement’s Lane, Lombard Street, London, on the Night of the 24th Nov. 7 
































£5 Notes. Nos. Nos. 1 Nos. 
os. 88216 Oct. Ist, 1844 73995 June 5th 25953 Augus 

1616 April 15th 1844 |89177 do 78629 do 2079 ee 
Birmingham Branch | 84740 October 13th ’43 | 79344 do 29380 do 
81522 April 26th 1843 | 6567 Nov. 20th, 1843 | 83823 do 30069 do 

irmingham Branch | Plymouth Branch | 83824 do 30070 do 
47903 April 19th 1844 | 72605 Dec. 17th, 1842 | 83825 do 30211 do 
Birmingham Branch | Portsmouth Branch | 83982 do £100 Notes. 
87486 May 11th, 1843 | £10 Notes. 84899 do 94191 May 9th 
96428 June Ist, 1844 | 57644 4th March, 1844 | 84900 do 170 ~ do 
28262 July Ist | 87928 July 4th 85017 do 96303 do 
62800 July 3d | 5507s July 4th 85385 do 98368 do 
73542 July 27th, 1841 | 31570 July 23d, 1844 | 87325 do 98503 do 

Leeds Branch | Leeds Branch | 87366 do 98.904 do 

42043 August 2d, 1844) 83880 Sept. 4th, 1844 | 87861 do 98505 do 
64691 do 58883 Sept. 4th 88462 do 21 do 
91334 do 12926 October 4th | 88540 do 18 October 9th 
17648 August 3d, 1844 | 37266 do 88541 do 85 do 
4242 do 359 do 88701 do £200 Notes. 
52235 do | 67891 do 88702 do 16995 June 10th 
67035 do | 70137 do 88703 do 17127 do 
69802 do | $5938 do 88704 do 18680 do 
72269 do | 97040 do 88705 do 18681 do 
14896 September 2d to 88706 do 18734 do 
30640 do 97046 82930 do £300 Notes. 
38190 do | inclusive. 89364 do 60646 January 11th 
W352 do 87154 do 89386 do 60967 do 
12393 September Sd | 93179 do £30 Notes. 60968 do 
73101 do | 94281 do 70183 March 6th 60969 do 
958.26 do | 94282 do 71482 do 61943 do 
32447 October Ist,1844 | 96517 do 74082 do 500 Note. 
38121 do 157 November 4th |74367 do 86669 January 12th 
53156 do 158 do 74930 do £1000 Notes. 
38974 do 336 do 75537 do 28991 13th May, 1844 
39527 do 843 do 756.26 do 2899 do’ 
40393 do 4763 do 76011 do 38471 to 38474 
40787 do 4887 do 76012 do 39715 do 
41087 do 5614 do | 76143 do 42118 do 
46087 do 5615 do 76144 do 42114 do 
47401 do 6835 do 76235 do | 42115 do 
49002 do | 9555 do | 77196 de | 42357 do 
49584 do 18465 do 78177 do 42858 do 
51445 do to 78178 do 43589 do 
57554 do 18470 78344 do 44206 do 
59145 do inclusive. | 78345 do 44452 do 
61093 do £20 Notes. | £40 Notes. 45496 do 
64070 do | 21189 Feb. 17th 1844 {50856 May 7th 45497 do 
65455 do | Manchester Branch | 50857 do 45905 to 45909 
65557 do | 25552 Feb 17th, 1844 (51161 to 51165 45938 do 
67370 do Manchester Branch | 51759 do 46232 to 46236 
71201 do 36962 June 5th 518lo do 16491 do 

to 44495 do 52756 do | 46492 do 
71300 44428 do 52773 do 46834 do 
inclusive. | 56510 do 52774 do 46845 do 
£6481 do | 68817 do £50 Notes. 47638 do 

to | 68895 do 24204 Aug. 8th, 1844 17900 do 
865M) 69663 do 25797 do 42675 do 
inclusive 172126 do 25798 do 48676 do 


Whoever will give such information as will lead to the apprehension of the guilty party 
or parties, or either of them, and the recovery of the property or any part thereot 
shall receive the above Reward, or a part thereof proportionate to the sam which shall 
be recovered. 

And Her Most Gracious Masesty’s Parpon will be granted to any one of the guilt 
parties who will give such evidence as will procure the Conviction of the other Jitend- 
er or Offenders. 

Payment of the above has been stopped, and it is requested that all information be for- 
warded to Mr. FRANCIS HOBLER, Solicitor, 26 Bucklersbury, Mansion House, London ; 
Joun or DanteL Forrester, Mansion House, London; or to any of the Inspectors of the 
City and Metropolitan Police. Or to Mr. THOMAS RAWLINGS, No. 1 New-sstreet 
corner of Wall, New York. abfeb22f” 
(FOR THE B. N. A. COLONIES.) 

IFE ASSURANCE.—NATIONAL LOAN FUND LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 

4 26 CORNHILL, LONDON. . 
CAPITAL £500,000 STERLING.---Empowered by act of Parliament* 

DIRECTORS. 
T. Lamie Murray, Esq., CHAIRMAN, 
John Griffith Frith, Esq., 
John Rawson, Esq., 


J. Elliotson, M.D., F.R.S., 
Hunter Gorden, Esq., 
Clement Tabor, Esq., 
Joseph Thompson, Esq. 

AU DITORS.—Protessor Graves, A.M., F.R.S., Professor Wheatstone, F.R.S. 

PHISYCIAN.—J. Elliotson, M.D., F.R.S., 37, Conduit Street. 

SURGEON.— E. S. Symes, Esq., 38, Hill Street, Berkeley Square. 

ACTUARY.—W. 8. B. Woolhouse, Esq., F.R.A.S, ; 

BANKERS.—Messrs. Glyn, Hallitax, Mills, & Co. 67, Lombard Street. 
ge OLiCITORS.—Mesers. Sutton, Ewens, Ommanney, and Prudence, 6, Basinghall 
Street. 

SECRETARY.—F. Ferguson Camroux, Esq. 

General Agent for the United States, and British North American Colonies. 
J. LEANDER STARR.—Chietf Office, 62 Wall Street, New York. 
CANADA BRANCH. 
LOCAL BOARD OF DIRECTORS AT MONTREAL. 
Hon. Mr. Justice Day, Benjamin Holmes, Esq., Charles W. Castle, Esq. 
Johu W. Duncomb, Esq., Manager and Agent.—P iysician, S. C. Sewell, M. D. 
Solicitor, F. Godschall Johnson, Esq. 

A Ww Hunt, Esq., (Hunt's Wha nee 

gent, Weston Hunt, Esq., (Hunt's iarf. Physician, Joseph Morrin, M.D. 

NOVA SCOTIA BRANCH?” salons 
LOCAL BOARD OF DIRECTORS AT HALIFAX. 

Thomas R. Grassie, Esq., Chairman.—John Strachan, Esg.—Thomas C. Kinnear, Esq. 
—John Duffus, Esq.—Managing Director and Agent, Frederick R. Starr, Esq.—Physician 
William J. Almon, M.D.—Standing Counsel, the Hon. J. W. Johnston.—Solicitor, John Cc 
Halliburton, Esq.—Bankers, the Bank of British North America. , 

Each “ Board,” aud also the General Agent, has authority to accept a risk and to bind 
the Society from the date of actual payment of premium. é 

Besides the perfect security to the policy holder of a large paid up capital, and accumu- 
lating funds, with moderate rates of premium, the following is one amongst many of the 
advantages which belong exclusively to the principles of Life Assurance and Deferred 
Annuities, originated by the Society, viz :—Power to borrow (without delay, expense, or 
forfeiture,) two thirds of all premiums paid upon a Policy of Assurance. ; 

Pamphlets, containing the last Annual Report, and the Society’s Rates, together with 
blank forms, and the fullest information may be obtained upon application to either of the 
Society’s Local Agents. 

The Rates are as low as those of the companies, and lower than the Scale adopted by 
many London offices. 

Loans granted to the extent of two-thirds the amount of premiums paid, after the lapse of one 
year. 

Fee to the Medical Examiner paid by the Society. 

Persons insured in America on the scale of “ participation” enjoy the important ad- 
vantage of sharing two-thirds in the whole business of the Society, which, in the United 
Kingdom, is very extensive. 

The public aré respectfully requested to examine the improved principles embraced by 
this Institution—their tables of rates—their distribution of profits, and the facilities afforded 
by their Loan Department, betore deciding to insure elsewhere. 

No risk binding until actual payment of the premium. 

PROFITS.—The following examples are given of the Profits distributed at the last an- 
nual meeting of the Society, which was held in London, in May, 1844, 

EXAMPLES. 























Ave. Sum Annual Policy | Sonus in H Permament 
Assured. | Premium. taken addition to Bonus in Cash, | Reduction of Ane 
out in| Sum assured nual Premium. 
| i | — &§ @& t me S. d a s. d. 
£.s. d. § 1837 170 9 3 77 5 i 12 3 4 
60 £5 | 7143 4, 1288 1442 2 64 5 6 9 16 4 
1,000 i é | 1239 | 16 16 6 | 51 5 Il | 7 il 9 
PREMIUMS FOR THE ASSURANCE OF £100 ON A SINGLE LIFE. 
FOR LIFE. 
next } Annual Premium. Single Premium. ie a 
day | Without profits. | With pre fits, iw thout profi s. | For 1 year o ly. | ForS yrs. only 
pa ih. Sey Pie ._e on. | cemnensteficemntiniemeginsn Maton inirndenes: Tt senahindiinadanaiiait 
| i. & a. | 2 d | — « & | = -24e€  -» & 
15 | l 9 6 1 12 lw 32 0 2 015 6 | o 146 2 
9 113 7 | oe { | 6 2 t | 017 $ 0 18 «#1 
2%} 118 6 2 2 9 | Se 11 10 | 0 19 | 2% 
| 2 i i } 2 9 re a7 4 1 . ] 1 60 
= | 2 10 11 |} 26 6 | 464 10 19 2 | i109 
1") 2 is 3 3 ? 4 “" 7 l a 2 | 1 12 8 
3 ' 3 17 i 14 4 | 1 15 
$42 (41 6 | oa 6 | 4 10 213 
. 3 > 6 } 5 17 2 67 16 5 210 9 | 219 I 
613 6 i 7 8 4 | 74132 6 | 3 4 8 j 4 51 
Feb! J. LEANDER STARR, General Agent 
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